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FALLAOIES OF THE FAOULTY. 


Horedhary Prsdispoiition—A plexy-Hemorr- 
hages — Heart isease— Pulmonary Oon- 

sumption—Glandalar Complaints—Oonsump~ 
tive diseases of Joints. 


Br Dz. Dicxsen. 


Gentlemen : ‘ 
We have hitherto derived our illustrations 
of the unity and miermitent nature of dis- 
ease, ahmoet entirely from such forms of dis- 
order, as, by the profession of the present 
day, are termed FUNCTIONAL ; that is to say, 
such as are uncomplicated with organic de- 
composition or any marked tendency thereto. 
Now, in the commencement, all compiaints 
are simply functional. I do not of course 
i those ic diseases that have been 
the immediate effect of mechanical or other 
direct injury—sach as the passing of a small 
sword through the lungs or liver. I speak 
of disease in the medical acceptation of that 
term—isease in which one oe o consti- 
tutional yxsuis occur fore organic 
diaas becas developed! Enquire the Se. 
quele of those agues for which the usual 
teuine of medical treatment may have proved 
wmavailing. Do not these comprise every 
strectural change to which nosologists 
have given a name ?—hemorrhage, or rup- 
ture of blood-vessels wherever situated ,— 
diseased lungs by whatever termed ; with all 
the various visceral alterations which have 
btained desi 
of the localites in which they become known 
to us—the enlarged, softened, or otherwise 
i ised heart, liver, spleen and joint; the 
mdurations and other changes 
place in the several glands of the body, 
whether called scrofulous or consumptive, 
cancerous or scirrhous. When patients thus 
afflicted complain of the ague-fits, from 
which they suffer, their medical attendants 


ions more of less expressive | : i 
| position to disease of one locality or tissue 


er, with all his acuteness, fell into this error, 
when he said, “We have ague, too, from 
many diseases of parts, more especially of 
the liver, as also the spleen, and from inda- 
ration of the mesenteric glands.” It is only 
> late years that the per mformed mem- 
rs of the profession have begun to suspect 
that these structural alterations, instead of 
being the causes of the “constitutional dis- 
turbance,” are the results. But this phrase, 
in most instances, they use without any 
very definite idea of its meaning—end when 
uestioned in regard to it, they either con- 
use the matter with the mixed-up jargon of 
incompatible theories, or frankly confess that 
they entertain potions which they feel them- 
selves unable by any form of speech to im- 
part to others. Gentlemen, “ constitutional 
disturbance,” when analysed, will be found 
to be neither more nor less than an excess or 
diminution of the healthy temperature and | 
motions of various parts of the body,— 
amounting, when the disease is recent (or 
“ acute”) to the bolder features of INTER- 
MITTENT FEVER—and in cases of longer 
standing (or “ chronic”) coming at last to the 
more subdued symptoms of that universal 
disease. Betwixt these two extremes you 
have every kind of intermediate shade, 
sometimes depends upon duration, some- 
times upon individual constitution. 
Every child of Adam comes into the world 
with some weak point, and this weak point 
necessarily gives the subject of ita predis- 


of the frame rather than another; but many 
persons, from accidental causes, have also 


which take their weak points. Of this kind are such 


parts of the body, as after having been ex- 
ternally injured get so well, that while you 
continue in health you suffer no inconveni- 
ence; butas old steals upon you, or 
when your general health gives way, you 


too often point to the local disease as the |are reminded by certain feelings of weakness 
cause, when in reality, such local disease has ;in the parts injured, of the accidents that 


been a mere feature or effect of 


o 
faroxyene of thie kind. Even John Hant- keep the 


have formerly happened to you, ead that. to 
sacred parts in tolerable strength. 
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you must not play tricks with your constitu- 
tion. Individuals so situated can predict 
every change of weather; they are living 
barometers, and cun tell you what kind of a 
day it shal] be, before they rise in the mor- 
ning They obtain their knowledge of this 
from the experience of their feelings in their 
old wounds and fractures. Now, Gentle- 
men, this is what you ought to be prepared 
to expect:—the atoms of repaired parts 
must always have a weaker attraction to 
each other, than the atoms of the other parts 
of the frame,—and they must, therefore, in 
the very nature of things, be more liable to 
be influenced by external agency—by every 
thing, in a word, that has the power to put 
matter in motion. Whatever, under ordinary 
circumstances, shall slightly shake or effect 
the whole body, must, under the same cir- 
cumstances, be a subject of serious import to 
its weaker parts; and this argument also ap- 
plies with equal force to the atoms of those 
parts of individual bodies, which, by here- 
ditary predisposition, manifest a similar 
weakness in the attractive power of their 
atoms to each other. As the child is but an 
extension of the living principle of the pa- 
rents, its frame must naturally, to a certain 
degree, partake of the firmness and faults 
which characterised its progenitors, whether 
mental or corporeal—resembling them, not 
only in external features, but copying them 
even in their inward configuration. Such 
similitude we see extending to the minutest 
parts, whether such parts be fully developed, 
or defectively, or even superfluously con- 
structed. As instances of these last, I may 
mention, that I have known particular fami- 
lies, where the frequent repetition of six 
fingers to the hand has taken place in succes- 
sive generations, and cthers, where the same 
members have been as hereditarily reduced 
beneath the correct human standard. Then 
in regard to hereditary mental resemblances, 
you will see children, whose father died be- 
ore they were born, manifesting the same 
facility or stubbornness of temper, the same 
disposition to moroseness or jocularity, 
which characterised the author of their 
being. Friends and relatives will sometimes 
hold up their hands with astonishment at 
this mental likeness of children to their pa- 
rents ; “he is just his father over again,” is 
a common and correct remark of the least 
observant. In the doctrine of hereditary 
predisposition, then, the profession and the 
public, I believe, are equally united in opin- 
1ou ;—but whether they be so or not, is of 
very little import while you have eyes to 
look around you, and can judge for your- 
selves. I must, however, tell you, that in 
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depend upon circumstances, whether or not 
such predisposition be actually and visibly 
developed in the individual members compo- 
sing a given family. A person, for example, 
in whose family the heart or lungs is the 
weak point—by guarding himself against too 
rapid changes of temperature, and availing 
himself of a fortunate position in society as 
to pecuniary and other means, may so con- 
trol` numerous exciting elements of disease, 
as to pass through life happy, and compara- 
tively healthy :-— while’ his less fortunate 
brother, worn down by an accumulated 
weight of domestic and other trouble, shall 
not only suffer in his general health, but 
shall as surely have the weak point of his 
family’s constitution brought out in his indi- 
vidual person. We are all, then, more or 
less, the “sport of circumstances.” 

Among the various diseases, which, from 
their frequency, we justly ae a as the 
most prominent and important that affect the 
inhabitants of these islands, I may mentios, 
Spitting of Blood, Consumption, and Glandu- 
lar disorders. The rapid transitions of tem- 
perature, so characteristic of this climate cer- 
tainly predispose us to these complaints :— 
for while in the warmer countries of the 
East, Dysentery and Abscess of the Liver 
carry ott the greater number of the various 
races that compose the population,—the na- 
tives of India, who have died on our skores, 
have generally fallen victims to Glandular 
and Chest Disease. Even the monkey ac- 
knowledges the baneful effects of such rapid 
thermal transitions on his respiratory organs. 
More than one half of this class of animals 
that come to England, die of consumption of 
the lungs. Diseases of the chest and glands 
certainly become hereditary ; but under that 
head, you may include a great many others, 
—epilepsy, apoplexy, palsy, mania,—end 
perhaps, every purely constitutional com- 
plaint, which has obtained a.name. Could 
the breeding of mankind be as closely 
watched and as easily controlled as the 
breeding of our domestic animals, incaleula- 
ble advantages, moral, as well as physical, 
might be the efiect of judiciously crossing 
particular races with each other The ten- 
dency to the particular passions and dis- 
eases, which characterise nations and fami- 
lies, might, in this manner, be as certainly 
diminished, as the beauty of the face and 
form might be exalted in its standard :—for 
both depend greatly upon hereditary configa- 
ration, or upon the particular atomic associ- 
ation of certain parts of the body, which 
you find prevailing in families—other exter- 
nal modifying circumstances being, at the 
same time, kept in view,—euch as climate, 


«ses of hereditary predisposition, much will | temperature, social and political relationship, 
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&c. But be this as it may, whatever will 


tate the whole frame of an individual,— 
aphciever will in any manner touch the sta- 
bility and strength of his ie nab Totality, 
must to a certainty with much more severity 
affect the weakest point of his body, what- 
ever that point be. This doctrine I mean 
shortly to apply to. 


APOPLEXY. 
The great System termed the Human Eco- 


nomy is made up of numerous lesser sys- 
tems, each having a fabric or material pecu- 
liar to itself. By anatomists, these various 
fabries are termed the Tissues. Thus we 
have the Osseous or Bony tissue of the skele- 
ton, the Cartilaginous and Ligamentous tis- 
sues of the joints; the Glandular tissue dif- 
ferent in different systems of glands, but with- 
out which there could be no secrettun—no 
saliva—no bdile—no perspiration, and the 
like ;—the Muscular and Tendinous tissues, 
so necessary to locomotion ;—the Nervous 

tiesue—of two kinds,—one to convey im- 

aa from the Brain to all parts of the 

y, the other to convey impressions back 

to the Brain. Then there is the Vascular 

tissue, partly museular in is nature, compri- 

sing the heart and its infinity of blood-ves- 
sels ;—to say nothing of the Cellular tissue, 
which, like a web or net, invests and insinu- 
ates itself into the whole tissues of the body. 
The tissue of the lungs and that of the in- 
testinal tube are principally compounded of 
the others; so, also, are the lining mem- 
branes of the various cavities and canals that 
convey the secretions—mncous membranes, 
as they are termed—for the membranes that 
line shut eavities, such as the cavities of the 
chest and abdomen, are distinguished by the 
term serous. The Cutaneous, or Skin-tis- 
sue, performs the part of an outward en- 
velope to all. Now, as there is seldom such 
a thing to be seen as a man or woman, whose 
body is so perfectly made in its outward 
form as to stand the scrutiny of a sculptor or 
painter in all its parts,—so, in the internal 
configuration of all bodies, will there be 
parts, as we have already seen, inferior to 
other parts in strength and so forth. Some 
tissue, or portion of a tissue, may be at 
fault Weil, then, suppose the fabric of the 
Blood-vessels of a part to be the least strong- 
ly constructed tissue of a given individual, 
can you doubt that any thing which might 
injure that individual’s health generally, 
would among other phenomena, develope 
such original weakness in that part of his 

Vascular tissue, even where it had not been 

before suspected? Suppose you were to 

starve a person slow.y, or to bleed him day 


by day, would you not in that case be sure 
to break down his whole health? Would 
you not also weaken the coats of the blood- 
vessels generally by what so palpably weak- 
ened every tissue of the frame? Now, sup-' 
pose one or more vessels of the Bratn to 
the least strongly constructed parts of an in- 
dividual body, would not such starvation or 
such blood-letting be sure to produce so 
great a weakness of the coats of these ves- 
sels as to give them a tendency to rupture,’ 
the consequence of which would be effusion 
of blood upon the brain,—in other words, 
Apoplery ? I think you must even in theory 
come to that conclusion. But, Gentlemen, T 
will give you a fact, or rather a host of facts 
which you will be glad to take in change for 
a thousand theories. The inmates of the 
Penitentiary Prison, by very gross misman- 
agement, were putupon a diet from which 
animal food was almost entirely excluded— 
they were all but starved—An ox’s head 
weighing eight pounds was made into soup 
for one hundred people, which allows one 
ounce and a quarter of meat to each person. 
After they had been living on this food for 
some time, they lost their colour, flesh, and 
strength, and could not do as much work as 
formerly.” The affections which came on 
during this faded, wasted, weakened state of 
body, were headache, vertigo, delirium, con- 
vulsions, ApopLexy.” Remember, Gentle- 
men, this is not my statement—no distortion 
or corruption of words made by meas a par- 
ty advocate. It is diteratim et verbatim ex- 
tracted from the official report of Dr. Latham, 
the physician who was deputed by Govern- 
ment to inquire into the cause of the great 
mortality in the Penitentiary. If you place 
any confidence in its accuracy.—If you be- 
lieve Dr. Latham to be an honest man, there 
is only one conclusion vou can come to, 
which is this, that the apothecary practice 
of starving and bleeding to prevent or cure 
Apoplexy is the most certain mode of produ- 
cing this disease in persons pre-disposed to it, 
and of confirming it in such as have already 
shown the Apopletic symptoms Gentle- 
men, you seem startied at this, and no won- 
der—tor some of you have doubtless Jost 
relatives by the practice. How then, you 
have a right to demand, must apoplexy be 
treated ? That apoplexy, like every other dis- 
ease, isa development of general constitu- 
tional disturbance,—that it is a remittent dis- 
ease, and in many instances curable by the 
remedies so generally influential in the treat- 
ment of intermittent fever, according to the 
various stages of that complaint. I could 
rove to you by a multitude of evidence.— 
Bat there is a case in the Medical Gazette, 


which bears so strongly on this| very ‘point, 
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that I will give it to you at length. It is Ba e of every blockhead who, knowi 
from ihe pea of Dr. Graves of Dentin, and | no = of the subject but what he has eke 
the subject of it was a gentleman living in}ed up ‘in conversation or in his schools,” 
the neighbourhood of Donybrook. This} very wisely fancies himself an oracle. But 
gentleman, Dr. Graves tells us, “had slept| what say the oracles of the schools—what 
well till four o’clock in the morning, when {say the men who for years and years have 
he was awakened by a general feeling of|been preaching up blood-letting as an infal- 
malaise, shortly after which he complained} lible remedy for all diseases! Dr. Chutter- 
of chilliness, some nausea, and headache.—| buck, as you all know, throughout a long 
[Here then was the cold stage.] After these|life, has advocated that kind of practice; 
i ba es had continued about an hour, his} what does Dr. Clutterbuck say of its success, 
in became extremely hot,the pain of the}in caees of apoplexy? I almost fear you 
head intense, and drowsiness was complain- | will not believe I quote him sightly—but his 
ed of, which soon ended in perfect coma, |name assuredly stands asthe author of the 
with deep snoring and insensibility ;—in | article ApopLexy in the Ccylopedia of Medi- 
fact he nppested to be laboring under a vio-| cine, from which I quote—and this is what 
lent apopletic fit. He seemed to derive much | he says under that head and upon that sub- 
advantage from bleeding and other remedies, | ject :—“ As mere matter of experience there 
and to my surprise was perfectly well when |is reason to believe that blood-letting does 
I visited him in the evening. The day but| much less good, and the omission of it less 
one after, at the very same hour, the yery|injury, than is generally supposed.” Only 
same symptoms returned and were removed | imagine my feelings when, in the course of 
by the very same remedies. [So at least the| my desultory reading, I first stumbled upon 
doctor thought.} I must confess,” he con-|this passage. Such a confession from such 
tinues, “that I could not explain in a satis-!a quarter! Gentlemen, I laughed most 
factory manner the perfect freedom from all} heartily, and made an extract on the instant, 
cerebral and paralytic symptoms after two} keeping tothe exact words which 1 have 
such violent attacks of Aportexy. But] now given you for your edification. 
when a third attack came on, I then saw it} That you may cure the disposition to 
was a case of the Tertrana Sororosa of 
nosologists, pon jargon !]and I prevented 
the return of the fit by the exhibition of 
Quinine.” The quinine, you see, proved at 


= ed 
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once an efficient preventive of the returning 
fits, while repeated blood-letting, whatever 


saluta 


been deceived by the approaching remisszon 
of the disease,—may he not have mistaken 


this natural phenomenon of all disorder for 
However that 


the effect of his remedies ? 
be, I can say this much for myself, that since 
I gave up the practice of bleeding in apo- 
plexy, I have iound that disease in the young 
as generally curable as any other, and in the 
old much less fatal than when treated by the 
lancet. Mr. Smith of Cheshunt lately in- 
formed me that he had cured several cases of 
apoplexy simply by dashing cold water over 
the patient’s head, without drawing a drop of 
blood. Mr. Walter, a surgeon of Dover, 
has successfully treated apoplexy by the same 
ractice. ‘The application of your theory,” 
e writes to me, “has lately saved me from 
bleeding in two cases of apoptexy, both of 
which fia well without it.” Now apoplex 
as it happens, is the great stumbling-bloc: 
of the . How mad Dr. Dickson must 
be not to bleed in apoplexy !—that is the 


ht have been its effect in shortening them, 
had not the slightest influence in that more 
respect. But when Dr. Graves sup- 
sed that his bleedings did actually shorten 
e duration of the fits, may he not have 


in other parts of the body, as well as in the 
brain, by cold affusion, I could give you an 
infinity of proofs. What is the old woman's 
practice in bleeding from the nose ? To put 
acold key down your back, and thus by the 
suddenness of the shock change in a moment 
tne whole corporeal temperature. The 
principle is the same in both cases, and the 
good effects of that measure ought long ago 
to have suggested to medical practitioners a 
better practice in apoplexy and other hem- 
orrhages than is at present the fashion with 
fashionable doctors. CoLp warEr, Gentle- 
men, HAS MANY VIRTUES, BUT A GREAT DEAL 
DEPENDS ON THE MODE OF APPLICATION.“ 


* Much is said now-a days of Hyprovaruy, which 
whether a novelty or not, ought rather to be called 
HyDRO-BATB-Y. hen the words] have placed in @- 
gals in the text were first printed} Hydropathy, or the 

‘old-water Cure, was not even known ty name ig 
England. Hydropathy on a right principle is only s 
frag mental pen of chrono-therma! means. Practised 
as ìt is by riessnitz and his foliowers, on the old & 
roneous humor-al doctrine, it must occasionally injure 
those who submit to it. Of this I lately had an is 
stance in the person of a female patient who had per 
tially lost the use of her right arm and ieg. The case 
waa of a paralytic kind, and among other meens for 
its relief, the patient had tied ahydropathic establish 
ment, which she declares, not only made her 
but “all but killed her.” Under a chrono-th 
course, I am happy to say, she has very nearly reco’ 
the original power of the affected muscles. This pe 
tient was recommended to me by Major Eyles, C 
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The suddeness of the dash is the chief thing | clearly established, as to remove all tears of 
to be attended to in cases of this nature.—| hurting a person who has already lost too 


So much then for the proper treatment of the 
patient during the fit of bleeding ; but what 
18 to be done to prevent its retum? English 
practitioners almost to a man bleed and purge 
you. The following case may open their 
eyes ; and as it is not taken from my own 
experience, but from a German Medical 
Joumal of repute, it may perhaps carry 
more weight with it on that account. “A 
strong man, aged 27, suffered on alternate 
days from very violent bleeding at the nose, 
which continued from four to six hours, and 
could neither be stopped nor diminished by 
the usual styptics, nor by any of the other 
means commonly employed in similiar cases. 
Taking into account the remarkable periodic- 
aty of the bleeding, the treatment was chan- 
ged for a large dose of sulphate of quining 
with npe acid. During the twenty-one 
days following, the bleeding recurred but 
twice, and was wen ramy Moppel ee 
patent subsequently continued quite well.”-- 
(Med. prs No. 33, 1836.) , 
In the care of a young lady afflicted with 
praa Vomiting of blood, for which she 
been repeatedly bled without the smallest 
advantage,—or rather to the great injury of 
her general health,—1 effected a rapid cure 
with a combination of Quinine and Alum. 
The same disease I have again and again 
eared by Arsenic, Opium and Prussic Acid. 
A Caprin of the royal navy, whom 1 lately 
atte along with Mr. Henry Smith, of 
Cheshunt, for vomiting of blood, got well by 
small doses of copper. 

You wi.1 now, Į have no doubt, be prepa- 
Ted to question the propriety of the usual 
merderous treatment adopted for Spiting of 
blood—Pulmonary Apoplexy, as it has been 
called. Is not the lancet in almost every 
such case, the first thing in requisition, and 
death the almost an invariable result of the 
measure? What say the older authors, upon 
this subject ? Listen to Heberden, a physician 
who, for upwards ot thirty years, had the 
highest and most extensive practice in Lon- 
don. “It seems probable,” Writes this vete- 
tan in medicine, “ from all the experience J 
have had of such —_ no me he- 
morr! proceeds from the breach of some 
E or artery, there the opening of a 
vein will sot stop the efflux of blood, and it 
will stop without the help of the lancet, when 
it proceeds from a one. In the former 
case, bleeding does no good ; and in the lat- 
tex, by an unneceesary waste of the patient’s 
rola: it will do harm. But if the open- 
ing of a vein be intended to stop a hemor- 

tration or revulsion, may: it 


not te ested whether this doctrine be so | eyes of the profession to 


much blood, by a practice attended by the 
certain loss of more? With which reason- 
ing, [ hope P i are all, by this time prey ared 
to agree. But men who know nothing of 
the economy of the human system, will 
sometimes dispute this matter with you, by 
saying, that their patients make blood so fast 
that they must periodically bleed them, to 
keep down the disposition to hemorrhage. 
Gentlemen, these practitioners deceive them- 
selves ; they are deluded into this false and 
fatal practice by the returning febrile fit—a fit 
that will recur and re-recur at more or less 
regular periods, while there are blood and life 
in the hody; and the more frequent the bleed- 
ing practised in the case, the more frequent 
will this febrile fit come on, and with it, the 
very hemorrhage which it is the object of 
their solicitude to prevent. Does it not stand 
to reason, that the more you debilitate the 
whole body, the more certainly must you’ 
weaken at the same time the’ already ‘too 
WEAK TISSUE of the vascuLaR coats, that 
tissye whose original weakness constitutes. 
the tendency to hemorrhage! Instead of be- 
ing the consequence of any constitutional 
piaitude of the blood itself, spitting of 
lood is only a natural effect of real weak- 
ness in the coats of the containing vessels of 
the lungs ; so that not only is the theory of 
making too much blood absolute nonsenre, 
but the measures which medical men have 
for centuries been putting in force, for the 
cure of hemorrhagic disease, have been one 
and all as fatal in their tendency, as the theo 
that led to them was in principle false. Loo’ 
at the pale and exsanguined countenances of 
the un ortunate individuals, who, whether 
for spitting of blood, apoplexy, or other hæ- 
morrhages, have been Aaea to such cruel 
discipline, and tell me, if these poor creatures 
make too much blood ?—only place your fin- 
ger on the artery of the wrist, and you may 
eel it jerking, and compressible, like that of 
a female who has suffered from repeated 
floodings. Even during the febrile paroxyam, 
you may see by the circumscribed fu of 
the face, that this patient is actually dying of 
hectic or inanition. What fatal mistakes 
have not originated in the notion of maki 
too much blood !—To bleed in the case of a 
prend blood-vessel, then, is positive mad- 
Rages. you open avein in the arm of 
man, whether healthy or the reverse, ad Lek 
blood, will the opening of another vein stop 
the flow of blood from the vein first opened ? 
So far from that, both veins will go on bleed- 
ing till the patient either faint or die !— 
Should not this fact have long ago opened the 
the fallacy of their 
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practice? Gentlemen, how can you doubt, 
fora moment, that the coats of the blood- 
vessels, like every other tissue of the body, 
must be equally implicated in the general de- 
bility that cannot fail to be produced by what- 
ever abstracts from, or prevents the entrance 
of, the material necessary to the healthy 
organization of every part of the human 
frame? To bleed or starve a person having 
a hereditary predisposition to spitting of 
blood or apoplexy, is the most certain method 
to develop these diseases in their worst 
forms !—Yet this is the daily practice of the 
most eminent physicians ! one among many 
proofs, that in the medical profession, emi- 
nence is leas frequently attained by success- 
ful results i- practice, than by the dexterous 
employment of all those mean arts and petty 
intrigues with which mediocre but unscrupu- 
lous minds too often beat men of genius in 
the game of life. So far as practice is con- 
cerned, the eminent physician generally con- 
fines himself to the fashion of the day—the 
more especially, if that fashion be profitable 
to the apothecary ; for in such case he is sure 
to become the fortunate puppet of those 
whose bread depends, not so much upon the 


cures they shall effect, as the quantity of 


hysic they shall manage to sell! Whata 
ppy nation of fools must that be, which 
supposes that any class of mankind will put 
the interests of the public in competition 
with their own. Benighted and misguided 
ople! you call upon men to relieve you 
From your sufferings, while you hold out to 
them the most powerful of temptations to 
keep you on your sick-beds! You pay for 


physic, what you deny to talent—for a long 


illness, what you refuse to a speedy recovery ! 
Do you think medical men angels, that you 
thus tamper with their integrity? Your very 
mode of remunerating them forces them to 
be corrupt—and that too, at a moment when 
their numbers are so great, that could even 
one half of them live honestly, the other halt 
starve! Hear Mr, Abernethy on this sub- 
ject:—“There has been a great increase of 
medical men, it is true, of late years; but 
upon my life, diseases have increased in pro- 
portion ;—that is a great comtort !”—To 
whom is it a comfort ?—to the public or the 
profession ?—When you call in the physician 
fecommended by your apothecary, how can 
you be sure that he is not a confederate ? or 
that, when the farce of a“ Consultation” ® 
gone through, you are not the dupes of a pet- 
ty intrigue to pick your pockets? Unchari- 
table man ! some of you may possibly say, 
how can you thus malign the members of 
your own profession ?—Gentlemen, when so 
many of my profession, and those not always 
of the lowest class, descend to practices 


trades ; when, like the Thugs of India, num- 
bers of them silently and secretly enter into 
systematic collusions and conspiracies for the 
purpose of inveigling and plundering under 
friendship’s garb, the unfortunate victims 
who, too confidingly repose on their honour. 
and integrity; when the editors of the Medi- 
cal Journals even are forced to notice the 
letters they receive in their exposure,—is it 
not time that the too credulous public should 
be put upon their guard ?* If any medical 
practitioner of your acquaintance has the 
hardihood to deny the existence of this ter- 
rible state of collusion now so prevalent, 
both in town and country, look upon that 
man with suspicion,—or rather set him 
quietly down at once in your own mind, as 
one of the most deeply implicated of the 
corruptionists. “A monarch,” says Dr. Forth, 
“who should free his state from this pestilent 
set of physicians and apothecaries, and en- 
tirely interdict the practice of medicine, 
would deserve to be placed by the side of the 
most illustrious characters who have ever 
conferred extensive benefits on mankind. 
There is scarcely a more dishonest trade m- 
aginable than the Art of Medicine in its 
present state.”—[Rhapsodien uber Medszen.} 

But to return to the subject of Ruptured 
Blood-vessel. You will find that in every 
case, except where it has been produced by 
mechanical or other local agency, this disease 
is the effect or development of general inter- 
mittent fever; the symptoms of which fever 
vary in their degree of severity with every 
case,—in one being bold and well marked, 
in another, so softened and subdued, as 
almost to escape the patient’s own observa- 
tion ;—curable, too, like the simplest ague, 
by the cold dash or an emetic given during 
the hot fit ;—and to be prevented from recur- 
ring by chrono-thermal treatment during the 
interval of remission. One case will yield 
to opium or arsenic, another to copper, qum- 
ine, or prussic acid, and some will trouble 
you to cure them at all—for what will agree 
with one constitution, may, as we have too 
often seen, disagree with another. fÍ could 
give dozens of cases of every kind of consti- 
tutional hemorrhage cured in this manner; 
but the details of one would be the details of 
all. Yes, Gentlemen, I repeat, by the early 
use of emetics, the proper application of heat 
and cold in the different morbid conditions of 
the body constituting the febrile fit, and by 
the judicious exhibition of the chrono-ther- 
mal medicines during its remission, I have 
successfully treated every kind of hemor- 


* Bee the London Medical and Surgical Journal 
Lancet, prssim,—particularly the former,—for a folt 
exposure of those nefarious practices: 
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rbagic disease. The same system of treatment 
has enabled me effectually to cure many 
cases of Enlarged Veins—Varicose Veins, 
as they are termed—and the mention of this 
recalls to my recollection the case of an aged 
female who had a painful varicose ulcer— 
that is, a sore with blood-vesscls opening 
into it—for which I prescribed the internal 
use of arsenic, with almost immediate relief 
to her pain, and the subsequent cure of her 
ulcer. From the happy result of that and 
other similar cases, the. surgical mechanic 
may learn that there are other ani better 
modes of treating * varicose veins,” than by 
bandages and laced stockings. Well, then, 
I have said all 1 mean to say upon the subject 
of Hemorrhage, and I have anticipated 
something of what naturally belongs to the 
treatnent of Diseases of the Cuest. Of 
these I must now speak at some length. 

It has ever been the policy of teachers and 
professors to affect to penetrate farther into a 
millstone than their pupils; and, seeing that 
for the most part such professors know as 

ittle of their particular subject as those they 
pretend to enlighten upon it, so far as their 
own reputation is concerned, they are doubt- 
Jess right! Thegreat millstone of the pre- 
sent day, is the Cuest,—and Laennec’s bau- 
ble, the divining rod by which our modern 
sages pretend to have obtained their knowl- 
edge of it. If you believe them, a hollow 
piece of stick they have nicknamed “ the 
icine! te is the greatest invention of these 
times! By means of it you may discover 
every motion and change of motion that ever 
took place in the organs within the cavity of 
the chest, and some that never could take 
place in them at all. 

What an invaluable instrument must 
it be-—that stethoscope! The enchanter’s 
wand was nothing to it! Aaron’s rod per- 
baps came the nearest toit! But, seriously 
speaking, just observe how gravely your hos- 
prial tyros hood-wink and hocns each other 
with the pbrases “ hypertrophy” here, and 
“ Atrophy” there; “Caverns” in this 
place, and “ congestions” iw that—to say no- 
thing of “‘rhoncus” and “rale,” “egophony” 
and “ sybilus’--and heaven knows what 
other sounds and signs besides—eounds and 
signs which, in the greater number of cases, 
have as much of truth and reality as the roar 
of the sea with which the child deludes his 
fancy when holding a shell to his ear! 

Let me first speak to you of 


DISEASES oF THE HEART. 


Do not the subject of every kind of Heart- 
affection tell you they are one bay better, an- 
other worse? How shall we s of dis- 
eases of this organ /—of palpitation and tem- 


porary cessation or remission of its action ?~— 
disorders constantly misunderstood, and as 
constantly maltreated, Complain but of flut- 
ter or uneasiness in any part of the Chest, 
the stethoscope—the oracular stethoscope— 
is instantly produced. Astonished—in many 
instances terrified—the patient draws his 
breath convulsively—his heart beats rapidly 
—and the indications obtained by means of 
this instrument, at guch a moment of doubt, 
anxiety, and fear, are registered and recognis- 
ed as infallible. ‘Have we not had too 
much talk of Heart-Disease since the steth- 
oscope has come so generally into vogue ?” 
was a question asked some years ago by the 
late Dr. Uwins. Dr. James Johnson shall an- 
swer it; and for reasons which I shall by and 
bye make you acquainted with, I prefer his 
evidence here to that of any other physician. 
In one of the numbers of The Lancet, Dr. 
James Johnson is stated to have said at a 
Medical Society :—It was a common error 
in young practitioners to consider the heart 
as organically diseased when its functions 
only were much interfered with, and this er- 
ror has become more general, he was sorry 
to say, since the steTHOsCOPE has come into 
use.” Dr. Johnson confines his observation 
to young practitioners—himeelf not coming 
under that head,—but I have seen men as 
old as he make the same mistake, and those, 
too, enjoying a great reputation for stethos- 
copic sagacity. 

Patient after patient—medical as well as 
non-medical,—-have come to me with the fa- 
tal scroll of the stethoscopist—there hearts 
palpitating, their limbs trembling, as they 
gazed in my face, expecting to read there 
nothing short of a confirmation of their death- 
warrants ;—yet of those patients, many are 
now living and well, nd laugh, as I hope to 
make you laugh, at both the instrument and 
its responses. How little must that man 
know of his duty asa physician, who would 
deprive a fellow-creature in distress of the 
balm of hope—how little can he appreciate 
the influence of the depressing passions on 
the bodily sufferings of the sick! Yet with 
these eyes have I seen, in the hands of the 
patient, the written announcements of his 
doom, an announcement which afterwards 
turned out to be utterly unprophetic and false. 
How unwarrantable in any case to intrust 
the patient with such a document. 

Let the /practitioner withdraw his eye, for 
atime, from a mere symptom; let him ob- 
serve how other Diades of his patient 
pitate at times, like the heart, and act, like 
that, convulsively—finding these symptoms 
to be remittent in every case; and complicated 
with others, all equally temittent, would he 
still persist in his small bleedings, his repeat- 
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ed leeches, his putges,—measures of them-| generally was below that of health, and he 


selves sufficient for the production of any and 
every degree of organic change he already 
fancies he has detected! Would he not 
rather reflect with horror on his past treat- 
ment, and endeavour, by another and a bet- 
ter practice, to enable his patient to escape 
the sudden death to which, in his imagina- 
tion, he had devoted him? How many a phy- 
sician, by such a prognostic, has obtained 
unmerited credit for foresight and sagacity, 
while he only taught the patient’s friends to 
be prepared for an event, he himself was 
materially contributing to hasten! Truly, 
in this case at least, prophecies do tend to 
verify themselves ! 

Gentlemen, I have seen two stethoscopists 
examine a patient with supposed Heart-dis- 
ease, and come to the most opposite conclu- 
sions,—one declaring the organ to be en- 

- larged, the other assuming with equal confi- 
dence, that it was the reveree! The utter 
absurdity of attempting to distinguish, during 
life, one form of Heart-affection from another 

any particular sign or symptom, is suffi- 
ciently proved by thie one fact, that a mere 
functional variation of its motions will pro- 
duce every symptom of a real change in the 
structure of the organ itself. But even 

- could such distinction be effected to the nicety 
of a hair, the knowledge of it would not be 
worth a rush for any practical pur, in- 
asmuch as the remedies for every kind of 
chest-disease come at last to the same agency, 
whether that agency be direct] y applied to the 
surface of the body in the shape of cold or 
heat ; or be externally or internally admin- 
istered in the form of medicines that electri- 
cally infiuence the corporeal motions Hogi 
the medium of the brain and nerves. By the 
ebrono-thermal system of practice, I have 
auccesefully treated every kind of Heart-dis- 
ease which ever came, or could come, under 
the notice of the physician—setting aside, 
of course, original malformation of the organ 
I will give you some cases in illustration :*— 

A gentleman, aged 30, had been ill fora 
long time, particularly complaining of his 
heart, the action of which organ was gener- 
ally below the healthy standard, and it aiso 

pitated occasionally. So great was his 
mental depression, that the smallest trifle 
produced tears. The temperature of his body 


UAE EE ee 
The Doctor is here we are sorry to say? as profound 
ly ignorant as the profession generally, of the mag 
netic symptoms, by which tubercular disease of the 
rt, as other organ, is distinguished with 
facility and fect certainty, in every case, end in 
any stage of the disease; and as this disease is sui- 
pri or of its own kind, and therefore entirely dif- 
erent from functions! derangement from excitement of 
the brain or any other cause, it is certainly a matter 
of some importance to be able to distinguish it. 
The canes the Docter has given in illustration 
shove of functional derangement, and aceounts for 


suffered much from coldness of feet—remis. 
sions he of course had, being better at par. 
ticular times. As he did not improve in the 
country, he thought he would try a London 
doctor , so he came to town, and consulted 
the late Dr. Hope, a gentleman, who though 
he wrote a thick tome, entitled “Diseases of 
the Heart,” was, I am sorry to say, altogeth- 
er wrong in his treatment of them! The 
stethoscope in this case was as usual applied 
to the chest, and its annunciution was sepul- 
chral. Hope here told no ‘flattering tale,” 
for not only was the heart pronounced to be 
enlarged, but a jatal result was prophetically 
expressed. The treatment prescribed was 
not ill calculated to verify the prediction— 
carscarilla and ammonia,—with aperients!! 
and a bleeding every month, or six weeks!! 
The patient’s health, as you may readily 
suppose, got worse and worse daily,—he 
became much emaciated in his person, and 
completely prostrate in mind. To sum up 
all, hehad a tendency to fainting fits; jn 
which state, by the advice of Dr. ive of 
ti, he came to me. Yon already 
guess the practice I adopted—chrono-ther- 
mal, of course. Yes, gentlemen, I ordered 
him first a combination of prussic acid and 
creosote, which I afterwards followed up by 
amenic and quinine. I also prescribed a 
generous diet, with wine. Well, what was 
the effect of this ?—Why, notwithstanding 
the depletion to which he had been subjected, 
he improved daily, and in about six weeks 
had become so well as to be able to resume 
his profession—the law, which profession, 
at the hour l speak, he follows with ardout, 
and without a complaint of any kind. tn- 
deed, a letter which I recently received from 
Dr. Selwyn, gave me the news of his mal- 
riage. Yet this patient, according to the 
stethoscope, should have been “tend aod 
buried long ago ! 

Gentlemen, in confinnation of the vale 
of Arsenic in disease of the heart, the de- 
tails of a case from Darwin, who wrote, be 
it remembered, 1u the last century, may not 
be deemed unimportant :—*A gentleman, 65 
years of age, had for about ten years beea 
subject to an intermittent pulse, and to fre 
i palpitations of his heart. Lately the 

pitations seemed to observe irregular 

ods, but the intermission of every ihia ef 
fourth pulsation was almost perpetual. Os 
giving him four drops of a saturated solution 
of Arsenic about every four bours, not only 
the palpitation did not retum but the inter- 
mission ceased entirely, and did not retum 
so long as he took the medicine.” 

The cases I shall now give you are three 


£2 lof many such which have occurred in my 


wecess in trealing “ diseases of the heart.” Editor, OWN practice :— ry GOOS e 
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Case 1.—A young lady was afflicted with 
alpitation of the beari. Concent cough 
ao great a difficulty of breathing as to 
unable t sleep, except when supported with 


illows. She had frequent shivering fits ; 
abdomen and legs were much swelled, 
and her symptoms altogether so distressing, 
as to leave her friends with scarcely a ray of 
hope. Nevertheless, by the employment of 
silver, quinine, and prussic acid, she did 
eventually recover, to the surprise of all 
who know her. Remissions were well 
ma in this case. i Na 
‘ 2—A young tleman, 16, 
had violent peltion ot the heart, head- 
ache, craving appetite, and some thirst, with 
great depression of spirits.. He was much 
jated, and bad a tendency to eruption of 
hea ae. and feet, which vee 
general a y, became during the 
naa tint, as ently to keep him from 
sleeping. By a course o. bold plunge bathe, 
alternated with the shower bath, and by the 
use at the same time of quinine and iron in 
combination, the young gentleman was com- 
pletely restored to health—every one of the 
above symptoms having disappeared in a few 


weeks. Heisnow ering with his regiment 
in India, having reached the rank of leuten- 
ant 


Case 3.—Major M ’P. *g heart pal- 
Pitated so violently at times, that you could 
æe the motions in a distant of the 
room. This was the case when | was asked 
tosee him. 1 ordered him prussic acid and 
mask, which stopped the palpitation in about 
two minutes after he took it In the middle 
of the night he had a threatening of the 
complaint, but it was at once arrested by the 
same medicines. A continuation of them 
for about six weeks cured him completely. 

Before dissmissing affections of the heart, 
I must tell you that all of them, or almost 
all depend upon weakness of the Brain—~as 
you may convince yourself by putting this 
question to your patient—How do you feel 
when anything disturbs your mind? The 
answer will almost invariably be, “Ob ıt 
brings on the palpitation at once,” or the 
pain as the case may be. Gentlemen, 
strengthen the brain, and in few instances 
will you have apy trouble about the heart. 
The. brain is the great controller of every 
function —~it ia the true key to all good treat- 
ment. ee 

We now come to consider 
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breath and pain of the chest, and begins to 
expectorate a muco-purulent-looking matter, 
you may certainly set his disease down as 
Consumptive ; for not only is his general 
health in that case manifestly wrong, but his 
lungs are more or Jess implicated,- -and what 
does it signify in which of their tissues ? 
what does it signify whether it be their mu- 
cous membrane, their glands, or th ir inter-- 
stitial substance. If his general health from 
the time he becomes your patient, improve, 
he will naturally live as long as it continues 
to do so,—if not, and if it as progressively 
continue to get worse, he must die! Any 
further discussion of the matter, quoad hoe, 
resolves itself into the interminable question 
of Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee! 

“Can Consumption be cured 2” asked Mr. 
Abernethy, adding in his own sarcastic mane 
ner “Odd bless me ! that’s a question which 


aman who had lived in a dissecting-room 


would laugh at. How many people do you 


examine who have lungs tubercular which 
are otherwise sound. What is Consump- 


tion ?—It is tubercle of the lungs—then if 
those tubercles were healed, and the lunge 


otherwise sound, the patient must get better ; 


but if the inquirer shift his ground and say, 


“Tt was the case [ meant of tubercles over 


the whole lungs,” why then, he shifts hie 
ground to no purpose, for there is no case of 
any disease which, when it has proceeded to. 


a certain extent, can be cured.” 


The next question is what are Tuberclea ? 
Itake this to be the true answer,—and 1 
wish you to consider it well, for it is, or, L 
should rather say it was, until I took the libe, 
erty of enlightening the profession, totally at. 


variance with their notions ; some of them 


even now believing tubercles to be parasiti- 
cal animals ! Gentlemen, for the requisite 
lubricatjon of the mucous membrane of the 
cells and other air-paseages of the lungs, 
there must be a certain amount of secretion, 
To supply this secretion, [ need not tell you 
there must be a glandular apparatus ; and ac- 
sonei a number of minute and almost im- 
perceptible Glands in reality’ intersperse the 
entire tissue of the lungs—the pulmonary tis- 
sue, as it is called—but abound more partic» 
ularly in the upper portion of it—that iden- 
tical portion in which pathologists imagi 

they have detected the commencement of Com 
sumption, But what they call the com 
mencement ia nothing more than an EFFEQT 
or development of general constitutional dig- 
order. it be the beranitg, itis the begin- 
ning of the end—the end of previous repee- 
ted febrile paroxysms of greater or less inten- 
sity. During such constitutional disorder, 


When yon see a person harassed with 
cough, and losing his flesh, and if, at the|and particularly during the course of severe 
seme time, he complains of shortness of | fevers—auch as a long remitteat fever, the 
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fevers termed small pox, measles, and the 
like, these minute pulmonary glands become 
diseased, there being a previous predisposition 
of course; in other words, these glands be- 
ing the original weak points of individuals 
having the consumptive tendency. Tuber- 
cles then are diseased pulmonary glands.— 
How many people have traced the Consump- 
tion of their children to the smallpox or mea- 
sles—but would any man in his senses say 
the consumption was the cause of these fe- 
vers? Here it must have been the effect, and 
so also it may be the effect of any other kind 
of fever, and in no case can it be the cause 
of such fever—though, as in the giving way 
of any other part of the body, the local dis- 
ease may in the course of time aggravate and 
keep up the febrile etate. The affected gland 
is in this instance at first almost microscopi- 
cally minute, but as the disease advances, it 
swells and becomes of a reddish gray colour, 
or it may at once take on a suppurative ac- 
tion—it may become an abscess varying from 
the size of a pea or less to that of a walnut 
or more, or it may go on enlarging to any ex- 
tent without suppurating or becoming an ab- 
acess at all—the function of the affected lung 
in this case being, nevertheless, as complete- 
disturbed as it itdid take on the suppura- 
tive state; but in most cases of consump- 
tive disease both kinds of disorganization go 
onat the same time, one gland or cluster of 
lands euppurating, and sooner or later burs- 
fing and discharging their contents into the 
air-passages, rendering the lungs at the same 
time more or less cavernous and hollow— 
another gland or cluster of glands swelling 
and coalescing so as to fill up and solidify 
the air-cells cf the part they occupy. These 
at least are among the principal changes to 
be found in the lungs of persons who die of 
consumption, and they are all, as ] have al- 
ready said, more or less gradually produced 
in the course of repeated paroxysms of gen- 
eral remittent disorder. The matter expecto- 
rated by the patient consists of the contents 
of the tuberculous abscess, and more or less 
mucous, sometimes mixed with blood ; 
while the congh is atone moment produced 
by a lodgment of matter in the air-passages, 
at another jt is an effect of the cold air com- 
ing in contact with the ulcerated surface of 
the diseased lungs,—though almost every pa- 
-tient has it periodically spasmodic. To un- 
derstand this subject in all ite bearings, you 
‘have only to observe the more palpable chan- 
ges which take place in the glands of the 
eck of certain patients. These glands in 
-the healthy living subject, can neither be seen 
‘hor ‘felt ; but apply any general influence 
‘that shall excite Fever in an individual pre- 
~divposed to giendular disorder,—such as star- 
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vation, exposure to cold, or the abuée of mer- 
cury, and what do you find? Why, these 
very glands gradually enlarge and tu 
mours, which tumours, as in the case of tu- 
bercles of the lungs, are sometimes of a solid 
kind, and when examined after death have 
the same reddish grey appearance, but more 
frequently like them terminate in abscesses, 
the contents of which, so far as mere -like- 
ness is concerned, are the identical contents 
of pulmonary tubercles, or comica, as these 
tubercles are sometimes called. fn the om 
case, the patient is said to have the “Evil” or 
“Scrofula,” in the other Phthisis or Consump- 
tion ;—the difference of place, ani the degree 
of importance of this in the animal economy, 
making the only difference between them— 
In still farther proof of the correctness of 
this explanation, I may mention that Louis 
and others have detected tuberculous matter 
in various other Glandular parts of the 

of patients who have died consumptive. 

it be objected that they have also detected it 
in the bones, I answer, bones like every othet 
part, have a glandular apparatus.* 

We now come to the question of Cure, 
and from what we have already said, you 
must be aware. that however curable Pulmo- 
nary Consumption may be in the commence- 
ment, in the later stages—that is, where a 
very considerable portion of the lungs is de- 
stroyed—it cannot possibly be cured, though 
even in this case, the disease, by proper 
management, may sometimes be — 
But here, instead of confusing you with fine 
spun Mera md R peas pa i 
of the schoolmen, I shall try to 
meaning to you by sembttudes ; for cai 
tudes, in the words of Fuller, are indeed “the 
windows that give the best light."—Manyef 
you doubtless have had a certain portion of 8 
tooth slowly consumed by disease, which die- 
ease, (tooth-consumptzon 2] by some change 
in your manner of living, or otherwise, 
all of a sudden stopped, and the remaining 
sound portion of that identical tooth bes 
continued to be useful to you for years ‘— 
Such arrest of the consumption of.a tooti, 
I have often myself obtained by quinine in- 
ternally administered ; and Dr Irving of 
Cheltenham, some time ago, detailed to me 
two cases in which he succeeded with that 
remedy. Well, then, with medicines ot this 
class, and sometimes even without any med- 
icine at all, the same thing may take in 


*We have published during the last ten years, more 
than 20 000 copies of different medical werks, in which 
we have given precisely the same views of the on 
of tubercles; not only in the lungs, butin every oth 
part of the body ; and the Doctor is consequently mis- 
taken in wappposing himself to be the first persen who 
had attem; to “enlighten” the profession on ihis 
subject. — Editor. 5 
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the lungs ; and I have known persons reach 
a good old age, who bad portions of their 
lungs destroyed, but who, by proper medi- 
cine, and attention to the temperature of ther 
ebambers, pore! the sound parts from go- 
ing into further decay. Such persons, at 
prar orless intervals of time, may even 

free from the graver symptoms of con- 
sumption, and only commence to expectorate 

ing some change of weather, when they 
have elight febrile attacks, but these will 
leave them again on the retum of warm 
weather. 


upon organic substances ceases only when 
the capacity of the elements to combine with 
oxygen is exhausted. That action consists 
in nothing more than the affinity, or tendency 
of the oxygen to combine with those ele- 
ments. A perfect equalisation of this tenden- 
cy, therefore, can only ensue when the ele- 
ments, by combining with oxygen, have form- 
ed such products as are totallyincapable of ab- 
sorbing any additional amount of oxygen. 
Ìt is only then that the attractions of the ele- 
ments of organic substances attain a perfect 
equlibrium with the attraction of oxygen. 

Fermentation or putrefaction represents 
the first stage of the resolution of complex 
atoms into more simple combination; the 
process of decay completes the circulation of 
the elements by transposing the products of 
fermentation and putrefaction into gaseous 
compounds. Thus the elements constituting 
all organised beings, which previously to 
participating in the vital press were ox 
compounds, such as wit 
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. meme A zs Combustion. 
fon of to Fermentation and 
Maun y Vana by the 
ing. re of Vinegar e 
quick process. Suggestions for improve- 
ments in the Fermentation of Beer and 
Wine. ] 
TuE immediate and most energetic cause 
of all the alterations and transformations 
which organic atoms undergo, is, as I have 
already stated in the preceding introductory 
remarks, the chemical action of oxygen. 
. Fermentation and putrefaction manifest them- 
. selves only in consequence of the commence- 
. Ment of a process of decay ; their completion 
y is the restoration of a state of equilibrium.. 
Whilst the oxygen is in the act of combining 
. With any one of the elements of an organic 
substance the original state of equilibrium of 
attraction in all its elements is destroyed, the 
_ Substance descomposes, resolving itself,— 
all the molecular attractions being again 
nalised,—into a series of new products, 
which undergo no further change in their 
; rties unless further causes of distur- 
„ bance or alteration are brought to operate 
upon them. 
_ _ Although the chemical action which the 
_ elements of organic atoms exercise upon 
each other in fermentation and putrefaction 
balances itself, inasmuch as a state of rest is 
‚induced between the attractions of the new 
. formed gir saat yet are equilibrium wa uaguacavars, and | thishas been vory generally adept, 
- Bot exist with respect to their attraction for jed ia soien : a convenient mode 
_ oxygen. The gem cal Scn of oxygen groning the relation of deesy to ordinary com. 
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plant or animal, after the extinction of the 
Vital principle, is capable of resisting the 
chemical action of air and moisture ; for all 
that power of resistance which they tempora- 
tily possessed as the bearers of life, the me- 
dia of the vital manifestations, completely 
ceases with the death of the organism ; their 
elements fall again under the unlimited do- 
minion of the chemical forces. 

The clearing of the primeval forests of 
America, and the facilitated access of air to 
that soil, so rich in vegetable remains, alters 
gradually, but altogether its constitution ; af- 
ter the lapse of a few years no trace of or- 
ganic remains can be found in it. The soil 
of Germany in the time of Tacitus was 
covered with adense, almost impenetrable 
forest ; it must, at that period, have exactly 
resembled the soil of America,and have been 
rich in humus, and vegetable substances, but 
all the products of vegetable life in those 

timeval forests have completely vanished 
rom our perceptions. The innumerable 
millions of molluscous and other animals, 


* In order to avoid the ambiguity attached to the 
word decay, from its being in vernacular language ap- 
plied to several processes which it is desirable to dis- 
tinguish, the autho: proposed to substitute the term 


- contained air become in a very short time 


which, of course, would burn in the atmo- 


- diately extinguished. The air confined in 


. Linen or cotton textures consist of ordinary 


ea 
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whose remains form extensive geological for- 
mations and mountains, have, after death, pas- 
ted into a state of fermentation and putrefac- 
tion, and subsequently, by the continuous- 
action of the atmosphere, all their soft parts 
have been transposed into gaseous com- 
unds, and their shells and bones, their in- 
structible constituents, alone remain. 


It is only in localities, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, where the access of oxygen was 
limited or altogethor precluded, that we still 
find distinct remains of primeval vegetables 
in a state of retarded or impeded decay, as 
for example, in beds of turf and brown coal. 


The presence of water and a suitable tem- 
perature are indispensable conditions of the 
oxidising process of decay, just as they are 
necessary to putrefaction and fermentation. 
Perfect dryness, or a temperature below the 
freezing point, suspends all processes of de- 
cay and fermentation. The transmission of 
decomposition from one particle to another 
Seg saat a change of place ; it requires 

the particles should possess mobility or 
the power of free motion, and this is imparted 
to them by the presence of water. In decay 
it is more especially a certain elevated tem- 
perature which increases the aptitude of the 
elements of organic substances to combine 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 


_ A great number of organic bodies, when 
in a moist state are capable of absorbing oxy- 
gen, whilst many, and indeed most of them, 
are per se entirely deficient in this property. 

H we place wet saw-dust, or moistened 
fragments of wood, into a vessel filled with 
atmospheric air, all the properties of the 


When linen or cotton fabrics are moistened 
with water and exposed to the light of the 
gun, a slow process of combustion, or decay, 
immediately begins upon the whole surface ; 
the oxygen of the atmosphere in immediate 
contact with the linen or cotton is inees- 
santly converted into carbonic acid. The 
weight of the fabric diminishes every second, 
penay because it is in a state of combus- 
tion ; all the coloring matters gradually disap- 

ar and with them a considerable amount 
of woody fibre, their elements being converted 
into Gah compounds. [f this action of 
air and light upon the linen or cotton con- 
tinues for a considerable time, these substan- 
ces lose their cohesion and become converted 
into a matter similar to that used in the manu- 
facture of paper, and this matter still con- 
tinues to decay as long as the essential con- 
dition of this change, tbat is the absorption 
of oxygen, proceeds. 

The nitrogenous constituents of plants and 
animals comport themselves towards oxygen 
in a manner precisely similar to the beba- 
viour of the non-nitrogenous principle we 
have spoken of, namely, woody fibre. Fresh 
meat, as well as the first products of the 
decomposition of the nitrogenous constituents 
of plants, by fermentation, that is, beer-yeast 
or wine-yeast, withdraw oxygen from atmos- 
pheric air, and, like woody fibre, yield in 
return an equal volume of carbonic acid. 

When the Cemetery of the Innocents at 
Paris was removed from the interior of the 
town to the outside of the barriers, the bur- 
ied corpses, which had accumulated to a 
depth of sixty feet, were found to a reat ex- 
tent apparently converted into fat. e sub- 
stance of the skin, muscles, cellular tissue, 
and tendons, all the soft parts, and even the 
bones, had completely disappeared, leaving 
only the fat, which resisting longest the in- 
fluence of decay, remained in the form of 
stearic acid. This human fat was employed 
to the extent of many tons by the soep boi- 
ers and tallow-chandlers of Paris, for the 
manufacture of soap and candles. 

If meat be suspended in running water, 
or buried in moist earth, nothing of it will 
remain after the lapse of some time except 
the fat which it contains. 

‘All substances susceptible of decay, when 
ina moist etate, and exposed to the air and 
light at the common temperature, undergo 
precisely the same change as they would if 
exposed to a red heat, in a dry state, that is, 
they absorb oxygen,—they undergo com- 
bustion. 

Alcohol, one of the products of the ferment- 
ation of poser gy eae tg is alto- 
gether incapable of undergoing the process 
of decay; when éxposed to ae, 
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completely altered. If a lighted splinter, 


spheric air, is introduced after the lapse of 
two or three hours, its flame will be imme- 


the vessel, if examined, will be found to 
have lost all its oxygen, and to have ac- 
wired an equal volume of carbonic acid gas. 
f a fresh supply of atmospheric air is made 
to replace this, the same process again oc- 


curs, all the oxygen becomes converted into 
carbonic acid. 


In the process of bleaching in the open air, 
or, as it is called grass-bleaching, we have 
the process of decay applied to an impor- 
tant purpose in the arts upon a large scale. 


woody fibre, more or less colored by extrane- 
ous organic substances which were either 
„contained in the plant whence the fibre has 
been derived, or have become mixed with it 
during the processes of preparation. 
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its pure state or mixed with water, it 
evaporates without combining with oxygen. 
Alcohol! is readily inflammable ata higher 
temperature, and in burning is resolved into 
It is obvious that 
its elements have a powerful affinity for ox- 
ygen ; the high temperature is, however, a 
necessary condition of the manifestation of 
this affinity. Hydrogen and many other 
inflammable substances, ore, in this AI, 
precisely similar to alcohol, their affinity for 
oxygen manifests itself only at certain high 


in 


carbonic acid and water. 


temperatures. 


In the process of decay it has been Jike- 
wise observed that a substance undergoing 
this state of elementary transposition exerci- 
ses a remarkable influence upon the parti- 
cles of an adjacent substance, which per se, 
would not be capable of passing into the 
same state of change, decay or transposition. 

Many substances, when in contact with 
another in a state of decay manifest, at com- 
afinity for oxygen ; 

i this 


mon temperatures, an 
that is, they enter into combination wit 
element, at this low temperature, whilst un- 
der other circumstances such a combination 
can only be effected by a far higher degree 
of heat. 

The active absorption of oxygen, the com- 
bustion of the dacaying substauce, is trans- 
mitted to the particles of other substances in 
contact with it ; they assume its characteris- 
tie state of activity ; they like it, combine 
with oxygen, as if undergoing a real com- 
bustion ; but how this is effected doea not 
appear to admit any further explanation — 

ntact with a substance in decay is the 
chief condition of decay for all organic sub- 


stances which do not possess the power of 


‘combining with oxygen at common temper- 
atures. In consequence of the ensuing com- 
bination of its elements with oxygen the tem- 
perature of the decaying substance rises 
above that of the surrounding medium ; but 

t as the influence in which heat exercises 
in accelerating the process, it is not in this, 

' as in other chemical processes, the cause of 
the manifestation of the affinity for oxygen. 

ff, in a vessel filled with common atmos- 
heric air, to which a certain amount of 
ydrogen gas has been added, a linen bag be 
suspended, filled with wet saw-dust, vegetable 
mould, &c. the process of decay will con- 
tinue just as it would if they were exposed 

‘to the open air. . They will convert the sur- 
rounding oxygen into carbonic acid. But 
what is very remarkable in this case, the 
hydrogen also participates in the process, it 
undergoes decay ; that is, from being in con- 
tact with deca’ i 
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amount of oxygen present all the hydrogen 
gas is converted into water. 

Other inflammable » both simple aad 
compound, are affected under these cireum- 
stances in exactly the same manner as hydro- 
gen. The vapour of alcohol, for example, 
when in a vessel containing wood or 
substances in a state of decay, absorbs oxy- 

en from the atmosphere, and becomes trans- 
formed into aldehyde, and subsequently into 
acetic acid, which upon assuming a fluid state, 
is withdrawn from the further influence of 
the oxygen. 

Itis upon this power of substances under- 
going decay, to increase the attraction of all 
organic substances for oxygen, and especially 
the affinity of alcohol for this element, that 
a speedy process for acidifying alcohol -is 
based, which is termed the “ quick vinegar 

rocess.” 

The transformation of fermented liquors 
into vinegar formerly required weeks, and 
even months to accomplish, in consequence 
of the imperfect access of the air; we can 
now convert alcohol into vinegar in Jess than 
twenty-four hours, and this is effected mainly 
by making brandy dilated with water, or any 
other weak spirituous liquor, trickle slowly 
through casks filled with wood shavings, and 
at the same time causing a slight stream of 
air to circulate through these shavings. This 
method exposes to the air a surface of aleo- 
hol capable of absorbing oxygen by many 
thousand times more extensive than the old 
method, and consequently the time which 
alcohol, under ordinary circumstances, Te- 
quires for its acidification is abridged in the 
same proportion. At the commencement of 
this process it is usual to add to the dilute 
spirit a small quantity of some substance 
containing matter capable of anderseing e 
process of decay, such as beer-wort, hony, 
vinegar, &c., but after the lapse of a very 
short time the surface of the wood shuvings 
passes into a state of oxidation, and from that 
moment effects the transformation of the 
spirit into vinegar without the further co- 
operation of extraneous decaying matter. 

The application of our knowledge respect- 
ing the phenomena attendant upon decay, to 
the manufacture of beer and wine, is exsy 
and obvious. The property of beer and wine 
to be converted into vinegar when in contact 
with the air, depends invariably upon the 
presence of foreign matters which transmit 
their own inherent aptitude to absorb oxygen 
to the icles of alcohol in contact with 
them. By removing completely ali such sub- 
stances from wine ol atone erg wing 

ther the property of ati OF 
S mverted into vinegar. 
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In the juice of grapes pour in sugar there 
remains, after the completion of the process 
of fermentation, that is, after the resolution 
of the s into carbonic acid and alcohol, a 
considerable amount of nitrogenous constitu- 
ents retaining the same properties which they 

in the juice previous to fermenta- 
tion. This does not happen with the juice of 
dhe grapes of southern climates. These 
grapes are rich in sugar, and a considerable 
amount of this substance remains undecom- 
posed after all nitrogenous matters have com- 
pletely separated in an insoluble state, as 
yeast. Such wines alter very little when ex- 
pees to the air; the red wines of this kind, 
owever, acidify because their colouring mat- 
ter is of ready mutability, and performs, 
when in contact with the air, the part of the 
nitrogenous constituents. 

The nitrogenous constituents of the grape- 
juice which remain in wine, after fermenta- 
, tion, are those ferments or excitors of ferment- 
„auon in the sugar, of which I have already 
spoken in perce papers. After the com- 
plete transiormation of the sugar they exer- 
.cise upon the alcohol jadiy the same effect 
„as the decaying wood, they are the exciting 
causes of the ensuing process of acidification. 

The affinity of these substances for oxygen 


‘is very powerful; during the short space of 


time necessary to transfer wine from one cask 
into another, they absorb oxygen from the 


- air, and induce a etate of acidity in the wine, 
, which goes on irresistibly if it be not check- 


ed by artificial means. ` It is well known 


. Bhat this check is practically effected by sul- 


A piece of sulphur is burned in 


; the cask destined to receive the wine, the 


contained air is thus deprived of its oxygen, 


_ and an amount of sulphurous acid is formed 
,, equal to the volume of the oxygen. This 
, newly-formed sulphurous acid is rapidly 


_ absorbed by 


the moist internal surface 


. of the cask. Sulphurous acid possesses a 
_ stronger affinity of oxygen than the excitors 


. Of acidification in the wine. 


, cask, 


The acid is 
gradually diffused from the internal surface 
of the cask through the wine, and withdraws 
from those substances, as well as from the 
wine itself, all the oxygen they have absord- 
ed from the atmosphere and thus reconverts 
the wine into the state in which it existed 
previous to peine traneferred into the new 
The sulphurous acid in this process 
becomes converted into sulphuric acid, and 


, exists as such in the wine. 


v 


When the wine is strored up in casks to 
ripen, a constant, although very slow diffu- 
aion of air takes place, 
the wood, or, what comes to 


the wine is incessantly in contact with al for an 
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which, after the lapse of a certain time, the 
entire quantity of the excitors of acidifica- 
tion, that is, the nitrogenous substances 
present in the wine, oxidise and separate in 
the form of a sediment, or dregs, termed 
under-yeast. 

The separation of yeast from wine or beer, 
during the fermentation of grape-juice or of 
wort, takes place in consequence of the 
sorption of oxygen, or, in other words, a 
process of oxidation, occurring in the fermen- 
ting liquid. The nitrogenous constituent 
of Saray is in its primary state insoluble in 
water, but in the process of malting, or whilst 
the grain is germinating, it becomes soluble in 
water, it assumes the same condition or na- 
ture which belongs to the nitrogenous constit- 
uent of grape-juice originally. 

Both these substances lose their solubility 
in wine, or in beer, by absorbing oxygen. Ac- 
cording to analyses in which we may confide, 
made with regard to this point, wine-yeast, 
and beer-yeast are far richer in oxygen than 
the nitrogenous substances from which they 
are derived. keal 

As long as an icles of sugar. in a 
state of iea i present inthe fluid 
together with these nitrogenous matters, the 
fluid itself supplies the oxygen required for 
‘their transformation into yeast by the decom- 
position of a small amount of the sugar or 
of water. This oxidising process within the 
fluid itself, which causes the nitrogenous 
constituents to become insoluble, ceases with 
the disap ce of the sugar; but it is 
renewed if the fluid is reconverted into a 
fermenting state, by the addition of new por- 
tions of sugar, and it ensues also when the 
surface of the fluid is exposed to the fiee 
access of the atmosphere. In the latter case 
separation of the nitrogenous constituents is 
eflected by the atmospheric oxygen, and is 
thus a consequence of their decay or slow 
combustion. 

I have already stated that the presence of 
nitrogenous matters in alcohol causes the 
transformation of tle alcohol into acetic acid 
when there is a sufficient supply of air; naw 
it is owing to the inequalities in their relative 
affinities for oxygen, that during the matura- 
tion of wine in the storehouse when the ac- 
cess of air is extremely limited, that the ni- 
trogenous substances alone oxidise, and not 
the alcohol. In open vessels, under these 
circumstances, the wine would become con- 
verted into vinegar. 

The preceding remarks render it obvions 
that if we possessed any means of preventi 


ough the pores of| the transformation of alcohol into acetic aci 
e same thing,| we should be able to preserve wine and beer 


unlimited period, and to bring these 


minute amount of oxygen, by means of! Jiquors into a state of perfect maturity ; for. 
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under such circumstances, all those substan- 
ces which cause wine and beer to eed 
would become insoluble by combining wit 
oxygen, and separate from the liquid, and 
with their perfect removal the alcohol present 
would altogether lose the property of absor- 
biag oxygen. 

perimental art has discovered a means 
of accomplishing this purpose perfectly. It 
consists in maintaining the fluid at a low 
temperature when undergoing fermentation. 
The method based upon this principle, and 
employed in Bavaria, is one which the most 
perfect theory could scarcely have surpassed 
łn certainty and simplicity, and it seems im- 
possible to devise one more in accordance 
with science. 

The transformation of alcohol into acetic 
acid by contact with a substance in a state 
of decay occurs most rapidly at a temperature 
of 35° (=95° Fahrenheit.) Atlower tem- 
peratures the affinity of alcohol for oxygen 
decreases, and at from 8° to 10° C. (= 46° 
80” Fahrenheit) no combination with oxygen 
‘takes place under these circumstances, whilst 

the tendency of nitrogenous substances to ab- 
sorb oxygen‘at thislow temperature is scarce- 
ly diminished in any perceptible degree. 

It is, therefore, obvious that if wort is fer- 
mented in wide, open, and shallow vessels, 
as is done in Bavaria, which afford free and 
unlimited aceess to the rey page oxygen, 
and this in a situation where the temperature 
does not exceed 8 to 10 degrees (= 46° to 50 
Fah.,) a seperation of the nitrogenous con- 
stituents, z.e., the excitors of acidification, 
takes place simultaneously on the surface, 
and within the whole body of the liquid — 
The clearing of the beer is the sign by which 
it is known that these matters are separated. 
A more or less periectly complete removal of 
these nitrogenous substances, however, accor- 
ding to this method of fermentation, depends 
npon the skill and experience of the brewer. 
Tt may be easily conceived that an absolutely 
perfect separation of them is attained only in 
rare and extremely happy instances. Never- 

‘theless, the beer obtainedin this manner is 
invariably far superior in quality and stabili- 
a ee to the common 
met 


The exceedingly favourable influence 
which the. adoption of this principle must 
‘exercise upon 
indisputable. It is too evident to admit of a 
doubt that it will lead to the adoption of a 
more rational method than has hitherto been 
aes The reason that it. has not lon 
since in use, and that the growers o 
wine have not derived from it the Lagat 
vantages it is caleulated to afford, ie obvi- 
ously their imperfect knowledge respecting 
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it; nay, I may say the total ignorance of the 
great majority of wine-growers and man- 
ufacturers upon thia point. 

Wine prepared by this method will, of 
course, bear the same relation to the wine 

reparcd in the ordinary way, as Bavarian 
fecr bears to common beer, in the fabrication 
of which the same amount of malt and hops 
has been employed. In the shortest possi- 
ble time the same quality, the same maturity, 
may be attained by the wine which, under 
ordinary circumstances, result, only after 
long and protracted storing. If it be borne 
in mind that the period for the manufacture 
of wine is the end of October, just at the cool 
season which is peculiarly favourable to the 
fermentation of beer, and that no other con- 
ditions are necessary to the vinous fermenta- 
tion than a cool cellar, and open, wide, 
shallow fermenting vessels; and farther, 
that under all circumstances the danger of 
acidification being much less with wine than 
with beer, it is evident that the best success 
may confidently be expected from the appli- 
cation of thie method.* f 

The method employed at most places on 
the Rhine proceeds upon principles the very 
reverse of this The wine is Tek to ferment, 
not in coocl éllars, but in rooms,situsted much 
too high and too warm; the access of air is 
completely precluded during the process of 
fermentation by tin-plate tubes, confined 
with water. These tubes certainly exercise 
an injurious effect upon the quality of the 
wine ; they are, in every respect, futile— 
the invention of some idle brain ; they serve 
no object, and yet they are used by people 
who are too idle to inquire into the matter, 
and who are wholly incapable of assigning 
any reason for their adoption. 

M. Beau has never witnessed a case of 
spontaneous acute peritonitis in old age. 

hen the chronic disease has been observed 
at this period of life, it has generally been 
the consequence of cancerous (not tubercu- 
lous) productions within the abdomen. 


* One of the most intelli 


t agriculturists and 
wine-growers of the G nt 


uchy of Baden, Baron 
von Babo, remarks, in a letter to rae, dated April, 
1843, “With respect to the application of the Bavari- 
an method of fermentation to the manufacture of my 
red wine last automn, I am happy to inform you that 
it answesed excellently. Our wine-makers cannot 
understand the matter, clear and obvious as it is, that 
the method which it is universally acknowl 
jelds most excellent results in the manufacture ét 
beer, shouid be equally ad applied te 


wine. : 

An riment made with red wine in the autumn 
of 1841, by the same nobleman, had afforded the same 
favourable ee especially as to the eit af we 
wine. ore these suce ezuperimante it 
have been th t thet red wine was the rock upon 
which this method would foander, but we are now as 
sured of its universal adaptation te the menufacttze 
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different Gentlemen. 
To the Editor of the Zoist. 


Sir.—I send you the following accounts of 
the utility of mesmerism in diseases treated 
not by myself. The first is written by my- 
self; the others by the gentlemen who did 
the good. I remain, yours, &c., 

` don, June 26th 1844. 
` Joun ErLioTsoN 


Allow me to quote the following passage 
from Mrs. Romer’s charming work, called 
the Rhone, Darro and Guadalquiver : 


“Shall I not be hailed with a shout of de- 
rision when I declare, that I verily believe 
Petrarch to have been (all unknown to him- 
self, and, as innocently ignorant of his pow- 
ers as Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
was, who had been making prose all his life 
Sans s'en dowlcr) a most expert magnetizer }-— 
i iny beliet upon a passage in his lite, 
which has been dwelt upon by one of his bi- 
ographers as demonstrating the errors into 
which aromantic imagination will hurry even 
a mind like Petrarch’s, and the fond credulity 


with which he made complete abnigation of 


his powers of reasoning whenever any chance 
incident occurred of a nature to corroborate 
his assertions of a mystical sympathy exis 
ting between himself and her to whom his af- 
fections were exclusively devoted. 

“Tbe anecdote sets forth, that, one day at 
Avignon, Petrarch, who was in the habit ot 
reciting his compositions to Laura, read to 
her a poem, in which, under suppositious 
names, the history of his passion, and the 
misery which the inflexible virtue of its fair 
object had inflicted upon him, were described 
with a truth and pathos which left no possi- 
bility of misapprehension in the mind of his 
listener. Laura understood him but too well, 
yet she abstained from uttering any remark 
to that effect. When the poem was finished, 
‘along silence ensued; during which the eyes 
of each were fixed upon the other with an ex- 
pression of tenderness so intense that their 
very souls appeared to have become trans{u- 
sedin that absorbing glance. At that time 
Laura was suffering froma slight opthalmia; 
and it so chanced, says the biographer, that, 
on the followin: day her eyes were complete- 
ly restored toa ealthy state, while, by an ex- 
avaordinary coincidence, those of Petrarch 
were painfully attacked by the distressing 
malady under which she had suffered. Her 
lover, however, firmly believed that the force 
of sympathy, and, more especially, the ardent 
desire he had felt, while gazing upon her the 

receding day, to relieve her from her snffer- 
„had given him the power to transfer them 
from her to himself; for such was his faith 
in the strength and parity of his love for her, 
that he believed. it capable of performing mir- 
actes in her faver. 

“Was not this miracle, however, the sim- 
pla agency of animal magnetism, directed by 
thosetwo most powerful engines the eye and 
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on the subject; and I have so frequently seen 
magnetizers affected by the identical symp- 
toms from which they had relieved their 
tients, that the circumstance of Petrarch hav- 
ing gained the ofthalmia of which Laura had 
so suddeniy been cured is to me an additionai 
and convincing proof, that the occurrence 
which he had fancied to be a miracle, and 
which his historian had attributed to the delu- 
sions of an overwrought imagination, was 
neither more nor Jess than one of those physi- 
cal phenomena of which I have seen more 
than one example in the practice of animal 
magnetism, and which form the most extraor- 
dinary and perhaps inexplicable characteris- 
tics of magnetic attraction and sympathy in 
the human frame. 

Let those who are inclined to smile at the 
opinion at this accomplished lady, read the 
following narration. 

l have just been attending a youvg lady for 
an affection of her lungs, in conjunction with 
Dr. Ashburner. The outer half of the white 
of the right eye became slightly inflamed, and 

rew very gradually worse fora fortnight. It 
then got much worse in three days, the aching 
being changed into sharp pains both in the 
eye andthe temple ; and the inflamed portion 
became ef an intense and uniform red, with a 
palish elevation at one spot as though a pus- 
tule would form. We had been anxious to 
distress and weaken her as little as possible, 
but were now compelled to take some mea- 
sure for arresting the disease, and prescribed 
a blister, and mercurial m dicine. 

She was so agitated at hearing ot our pre- 
scription, that neither the blister was puton, 
nor the mercurial taken. Mr, Atkinson, be- 
ing a friend who was frequently at the house, 
mesmerised theeye the same night, res 
June 21 st.) Inthe morning I found she hal 
for the first time during three days been free 
from the darting pains, had slept all night—a 
thing she had not done for a considerable time, 
and thattheeye was to my view less inflamed. 
He mesmerised it the next night, and on Sun- 
day she was stiil free from all thedarting paias 
and had slept all night, and the eye was de- 
cidedly beter. He mesmerised it again with 
all the same results, and on Monday she had 
losteven the aching which she suffered for a 
fortnight before the darting pains. On Tues- 
day, the last night’s mesmerisation had almost 
dissipated the inflammation; and to-day 
(W nesday) all I see is that the eye has been 
inflamed—there is justa vestage left. This 
isas decided a cure by mesmerism as ever I 
have witnessed. No means but mesmerism 
were employed ; the disease was severe, and 
had increased up to the moment of mesmeri- 
sation ; and declined immediately after the 
first mesmirisation, and cleared off witha ra- 
pidity which was astonishing: and the instan- 
taneous relief of the pain was what could not 
have been accomplished by any other means 
so admirably, for the remedy, unlike othess, 
neither caused pain, inconvenience, or weak- 
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3. “The homespathic healing art developes for its 
: the IMMATERIAL (DYNAMIC) VIRTUES OF ME- 
BICIN AL SOBBTANCES, and to a degree previously un- 
ot, by means of a tar and HITHERTO UN- 
Taigo Process. By this process it 18 that they be- 
eome penetrating, operative, and remedial, even those 
that in a naturel or crude state, betrayed not the least 
medicinal power upon the human sysiem.”— 
HAHNEMANN 


Ye was the magnetising process by which Hahne- 
amasa inereased the power of his medicines, and the 
samo as that direcied and practised by Clairvoyants, 


in the 


| Atone time, men would make for them- 
selves an imaginary incorporeal something, 
which guided and ruled the whole system in 
its vicissitudes of health and disease (Van 
Helmont’s Archeus, Stahl’s Animal Soul,) ; 
at another, they could flatter themselves they 
had discovered the secret of physical constitu- 
tions and temperaments, as well as of the 
origin of particular diseases and epidemics, 
io tht constellations of the stars, in an in- 
@nence emanating from the heavenly bodies, 
many millions of miles distant ;—or (accord- 
ing to the modern wide-spread notion, based 
on ancient absurdities), the human body, in 
agreement with the primeval mystic Trinity, 
developed itself in triplicity, presented ‘a 
miniature of the universe (microcosm-ma- 
erocosm); and thus, by means of our know- 
Sedge of the great whole, miserably defective 
as it is, was to be explained, to a hair’s- 
breadth. That which had baffled clear che- 


rand physics, dim, self-unintelligible 
m ism and frenzied fancy were to bring 
to light: where young natural philosophy had 
failed, old astrology was to succeed. 

Thus did the leaders of the medical sects 
and their followers, whenever they sought to 
analyze health and disease, and its cure, 

iate more or less widely from the truth; 
and the only use of piles of folios, quartos, 
and octavos, which cost a lamentable ex- 
penalas oftime and energy, is to frighten us 
rom ing in a like explanation-mania, 
and teach us that all such immense exertions 
,  &ze nothing bat pernicious folly. 
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According to theory founded upon an in- 
numerable number of correspofding facts 
the magnetic forces pervade all space; are 
innate in, and produce motion in every kind 
of matter. [Ín the air ; in odors; in fluids, 
and solide ; in the solar system, andin the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

These forces which the ancients called 
male and female spiritual forces, are gener- 
ally imbued more or less with minute or 
evanescent portions of different kinds of 
matter of the bodies with which they are 
connected, and which apparently modifies 
their action in some degree, under certain 
circumstances, and hence the modern names 
of electricity, galvanism, and electro-magne- 
tgm, &c, 

Besides these evidences of the ignorance 
of the moderns upon this subject, they call 
these forces a fluid. They never it seems 
can have any conception of any thing finer 
than a fluid—of spirit, without attaching to 
it the idea of a fluid, which has in fact no 
character in common with it. The follow- 
ing article from the Columbian Magazine, 
may, however give them some new and im- 
portant views of this interesting subject. 


MBESMERIO REVELATION, 


BY EDGAR A. POR. 


Whatever doubt may still envelope the 
rationale of mesmerism, its startling facts 
are now almost universa ly admitted. Of 
these latter, those who doubt are your mere 
doubters by profession—an unprofitable and 
disreputable tribe. There can be no more 
absolute waste of time than the attempt to 
prove, at the present day, that man, by mere 
exercise of will, can so impress his fellow 
as to cast him into an abnormal condition, 
whose phenomena resemble very closely 
those of death, or at least resemble them 
more nearly than they do the phenomena of 
any other normal condition within our cog- 
nizance ; that, while in this state, the person 
so impressed employs only with effort, and 
then feebly, the external organs of sense, yet 
perceives, with keenly refined perception, 
and through channels supposed unknown, 
matters beyond the scope of the physical or- 
gans ; that, moreover, his intellectual- facul- 
ties are wonderfully exalted and invigorated ; 
that his sympathies with the person so im. 
pressing him are profpund ; and finally, tha 
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his susceptibility to the impression increases 
with its frequency, while, in the same pro- 
portion, the peculiar phenomena elicited are 
more extended and more pronounced. 

I say that these—which are the laws of 
mesmerism in its general features—it would 
be supererogation to demonstrate; nor shall F 
inflict upon my readers so needless a demon- 
stration to-day. My purpose at present is a 
very different one indeed. I am impelled, 
even in the teeth of a world of prejudice, to 
detail without comment the very remarkable 
substance of a colloquy, occuring not many 
days between a sleep waker and myself. 

had long been in the habit of mesmeri- 
sing the person in question, (Mr. Vankirk,) 
and the usual acute susceptibility and exalta- 
‘tion of the mesmeric perception had super- 
vened, For many months he had been la- 
boring under confirmed phthisis, the more dis- 
tressing effects of which had been relieved 
by my manipulations ; and on the night of 
ednesday, the tifteenth instant, I was sum- 
moned to his bedside. 

The invalid was suffering with acute pain 
in the region of the heart, and breathed with 
great difficulty, having all the ordinary symp- 
toms of asthma In spasme such as these 
he had usually found relief from the appli- 
cation of mustard to the nervous centres, but 
to-night this had been attempted in vain. 

As I entered his room he greeted me with 
a cheerful smile, and although evidently in 
much bodily pain, appeared to be, mentally, 
quite at ease. 

t I sent for you to night” he said, “not so 
much to aiminister to my bodily ailment as 
to satiafy me concerning certain psychal im- 
pressions which, of late, have occasioned 
me much anxiety and surprise. I need not 
tell you how skeptical | have hitherto been 
ea the topic of the souls immortality. 1 
cannot deny that there has always existed, 
as if in that very soul which I have been 
denying, a vague, half sentiment of its own 
existence. But this half sentiment at no 
time amounted to conviction. With it my 
reason had nothing to do. All attempts at 
logical inquiry resulted, indeed, in leaving 
me more skeptical than before. I had been 
advised to study Cousin. I studied him in 
his own works as well as in those of his 
European and American echoes. The 
“Charles Elwood” of Mr. Brownson, for ex- 

\ hor was placed in my hands. I read it 
with profound attention. Throughout I 
found it logical, but the portions which were 
not merely logical were unhappily the initial 
arguments of the disbelieving hero of the 
book. In his summing up ıt seemed evident 

me that the reasoner had not even sucoee- 
in convincing Himself. His end had 
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plainly forgotten his beginning, like the gov- 
ernment of Trinculo. in short, I was not 
long in perceiving that if man is to be intel- 
lectually convinced of his own immortality, 
he will never be so convinced by the mere 
abstractions which have been so long the 
fashion of the moralists of England, of 
France, and of Germany. Abstractions may 
amuse and exercise, but take no hold upon 
the mind. Here upon earth, at least, philos- 
ophy, I am persuaded, will always in vain 
call upon us to look upon qualities as things, 
The will may assent—the soul—the intellect, 
never. 

I repeat, then, that I only half felt, and 
never intellectually believed. But latterly 
there has been a certain deepening of the fee- 
ling, until it has come so nearly to resemble 
the acquiescence of reason, that I find it dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the two. J am 
enabled, too. plainly to trace this effect to the 
mesmeric influence. 1 cannot better explain 
my meaning than by the hypothesis that the 
mesmeric exaltation enables me to perceive a 
train of convincing ratiocination—a train, 
which in my abnormal existence, convinces, 
but which, in full accordance with the mes- 
meric phenomena, does not extend, exeept 
through its effect, into my normal condition. 
In sleep-waking, the reasoning and its còn- 
clusion— the cause and its effect—are present 
together. In my natural state, the cause 
vanishing, the effect only, and perhaps only 
partially, remains. 

These considerations have led me to think 
that some good results might ensue from a 
series of well directed questions propounded 
tome while mesmerized. You have olten 
observed the profound self-cognizance evin- 
ced by the sleep-waker, the extensive know- 
ledge he displays upon all joints relating to 
the mesmeric condition itself ; and from this 
self-cognizance may be deduced hints for the 
proper conduct of a catechism. 

I consented of course to make this haart 
iment. A few passes threw Mr. Vanki 
into the meemeric sleep. His breathing be- 
came immediately more easy, and he 
to suffer no physical uneasinesss. The fol- 
lowing conversation then ensued. V. in the 
dialogue representing Mr. Vankirk, and P. 
myself. 

P. Are yon aslseep ? 

V. Yes—no ; I would rather sleep more 
soundly. 

P. (After afew more pauses.) Do you 
sleep now ? 

. Yes. 

P. Do you still feel the pain th your 
heart ? : 

vV. No. 
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P. How do you think your present ill- 
ness will result? 

V. (After long hesitation and speaking as 
if with effort.) I must die. 

P. Does the idea of death afflict you ? 


V. (Very quickly.) No—no! 
P. Are you pleased with the prospect ? 
V. Wi l were awake I should like to die, 


but now it is no matter. The mesmeric con- 
dition is so near death as to content me. 

P. LT wish you would explain yourself, 
Mr. Vankirk. 

- V. Tam willing to do so, but it requires 
more effort than Í feel able to make. You 
do not question me properly. 

P. What the shail I ask ? 

V. You must | gin at the beginning. 

P. The beginning? but where is the be- 
ginning. 

V. You know tnat the beginning is God- 
[This was said ina low, fiuctuating tone, 
and with every sign ot the most profound 
veneration.) 

P. What then is God ? 

V. (Hesitating for many minutes.) 
cannot tell. 

P. Is not God spirit ? 

V. While I was awake I knew what 

‘ou meant by “spilit,” but now it seems on- 

ly a word—such for instance as truth, beau- 
ty,—a quality, I mean. 

P. Is not God immaterial ? 

V. There is no immateriality—it is a 
mere word. That which is not matter is not 
at all, unless qualities are things. 
© P. Ts God, then, material ? 


V. No. [This reply startled me very 
much.} 
P. What then is he ? 
V. (After a long pause and mutteringly) 
I see—but itis a thing difficult to tell. {A- 
‘nother long pause.) He is not spirit, for he 
exists. Nor is he matter, as you understand 
tt Butthere are gradations of matter of 
"which man knows nothing ; the grosser im- 
pelling the finer, the finer pervading the gros- 
ser. atmosphere, for example, impels 
er modifies the electric principle, while the 
electric principle permeates the atmosphere. 
These gradations of matter increase in rarity 
o1 fineness, until we arrive at matter a unpar- 
-tiled—witbout particles—indivisible—one ; 
and here the law of impulsion and permea- 
tion is modified. The ultimate, or unparti- 
cled matter, not only permeates all things but 
impels all things—and thus i all things 
within itself. This matter is God. What 
men vaguely attempt to embody in the word 
“ thought.” is this matter in motion. 
P. The metaphysicians maintain that all 
anton is reducible to motion and 
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and that the latter is the origin of the for. 
mer. 

V. Yes; andI now see the confusion 
of idea. Motion is the action of mind—not 
of thinking. The unpatticled matter, or 
God, in quiescence, is (as nearly as we can 
conceive it) what men call mind. And the 
power of self-movement (equivalent in effect 
to human volition) is, in the unparticled 
matter, the result of its unity and omniprev- 
alence ; low, I know not, and now clearly 
see that I shall never know. But theunpar- 
ucled matter, set in moton by a saw, or quale 
ity, existing within itself, is thinking. 

Can you give me no more precise idea 
of what you term the unparticled matter ? 

V. The matters of which man is cogni- 
zant escape the senses in gradation. We 
have, for example, a metal, a piece of wood, 
a drop of water, the atmosphere, a gas, cal- 
oric, light, electricity, the luminiferous eth- 
er. Now we call all these things matter, 
and embrace all matter in nne general defini- 
tion ; but in spite of this, there can be no 
two ideas more essentially distinct than that 
which we attach toa metal, and that which 
we attach tu the lufminiferous ether. When 
we reach the latter, we feel an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to class it with spirit, or 
with nihility. The only consideration which 
restrains us is our conception of its atomic 
constitution ; and here, even, we have to 
seek aid from our notion of an atom, posses- 
sing in infinite minuteness, solidity, palpa- 
bility, weight. Destroy the idea of the ato- 
mic constitution and we should no longer be 
able to regard the ether as an entity, or at 
least as matter. For want of a better word 
we might term it spirit. Take, now a step 
beyond the luminiferous ether—conceive a 
matter as much more rare than the ether as 
this ether is more rare than the metal, and 
We arrive at once (in spite of all the school 
dogmas) at an unique mass—at unparticled 
matter. For,allhough we may admit infi- 
nite littleness in the atoms themselves, the 
infinitude of littleness in the spaces between 
them is an absurdity. There will be a point, 
there will be a degree of rarity,at which if 
the atoms are sufficiently numerous, the in- 
terspaces must vanish, and the mass abso- 
lutely coalesce. But the consideratign, of 
the atomic construction being now taken &- 
way, the nature of the mass inevitably glides 
into what we conceive of spira. It is clear, 
however, that it is as fully matter as before. 
The truth is, it is impossible to conceive 
spirit, since it is impossible to imagine what 
is not. When we flatter ourselves that we 
have formed its conceptiun, we have merely 
deceived our understanding by the conmdera- 
tion of infinitely rarefied matier 
° oogle 
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P. But, in all thie, is there nothing of ir- 
reverence? [I was forced to repeat thie ques- 
tion before the sleep-waker fully comprehen- 
ded my meaning.) 

V. Can you say why matter should be 
less reverenced than mind? But you forget 
that the matter of which I speak is, in all re- 
spects, the very “ min ™” or “ spirit” of the 
schools, so far as regards its high capacities, 
and is, moreover, the ‘matter’ of these 
schools at the same time. God, with all the 
powers attributed to spirit, is but the perfec- 
tion of matter. 

P. You asser‘, then that the unparticled 

“ matter in motion, is thought? 

V. In general, this motion is the univer- 
gal thought of the universal mind. This 
thought creates. Allcreated things are but 


the thoughts of God. 
P. Yousay “in general.” 
V. -Yes. The universal mind is God.— 


For new individualities, matter ia necessary. 

P. But you speak of * mind” and “ mat- 
ter” as do the metaphysicians. 

V. Yes—to avoid confusion. When T 
say “mind,” I mean the unparticled or ulti- 
mate matter; by “ matter,” I intend all else. 

P. You were saying that “ for new indi- 
vidualities matter is necessary.” 

V. Yes ; for mind existing unincorporate, 
is merely God. To create individual, think- 
ing beings, it was necessary to incarnate 
portions of the divine mind. Thus man is 
individualized. Divested of corporate inves- 
“titure, he were God. Now, the particular 
motion of the incarnated portions of the un- 
particled matter is the thought of man; as 
the motion of the whole ts that of God. 

P. You say that divested of the body 
man will be God ? 

V. (After much hesitation.) 1 could not 
have said this; it isan absurdity ; 

P. (Referring to my notes.) You did 
may that “ divested of corporate investiture 
man were God.” 

V. And this is true. Man thus divested 
would be God—-would be unindividualized.— 
But he can never be thus divested—at least 
never will be—else we must imagine an ac- 
tion of God returning upon itself—a pur- 
poseless and futile action. Man isa creature. 
Creatures are thoughts of God. It is the na- 
ture of thought to be irrevocable. 

I do not comprehend. You say that 
man will never put off the body ? 

V. {eay that he will never be bodiless. 

P. Explain. 

N. There are two bodies—‘he rudimen- 
tal and the complete; conesponding with 
the two conditions of the worm and the but- 
terfly.. What we call « death” is but the 
painful metamorphosis. Our presentincar- 


nation is progressive, pre: , tempora- 
ry. Our cig is shi i aimat im- 
mortal. The ultimate jife is the full design. 

P. But of the worm's metamorphosia we 
are palpably cognizant. 

V. We, certainly—but not the worm.— 
The matter of which our rudimental body 
is composed, is within the ken of the organe 
of that body ; or more distinctly our rudi- 
mental organs are adapted to the matter of 
which is formed the rudimental body ; but 
not to thal of which the ultimate is compo- 
sed. Theultimate body thus escapes our 
rudimental senses, and we perceive , only 
the shell which falls in decsying from the 
inner form ; notthat inner form itself ; but 
this inner form, as well a: the shell, is ap- 
preciable by those who have already acqui- 
red the u'timate life. 

P. You have often suid that the mesme- 
ric state very nearly resembled death, How 
is this ? 

V. When Isay that it resembles death, | 
mean that it resembles the ultimate life ; for 
the senses of my rudimental life are in ubey- 


ance, and I perceive external things directly, 


without organs, through a medium which | 
shall employ in the ultimate, unorganized 
life. 

P. Unorganized ? 

V. Yes; organs are contrivances by 
which the individual is brought into sensible 
relation with particular classes and forms of 
matter, to the exclusion of other classes and 
forms. The organs of man are adapted to 
his rudimental condition, and to that only; 
his ultimate condition, being unorganised, is 
of unlimited comprehension in all points bat 
one—the nature of the volition, or motion, 
of the unparticled matter. You will have a 
distinct idea of the ultimate body by conceiv- 
ing it to be entire brain, This it is not; but 
a conception of this nature will bring yoa 
near to a comprehension of what it s. A 
luminous body imparts vibration to -the lu- 
miniferous ether. The vibrations generate 
similar ones within the retina, which again 
communicate similar ones to the optic nerve. 
The nerve conveys similar ones to the braia; 
the brain, also, similar ones to the unpatt- 
cled matter which permeates it. The motion 
of this latter is thought, of which percep 
tion is the first undulation. This is 
mode by which the mind of the radimental 
life communicates with the external world; 
and this external world is limited through the 
idiosyncrasy of the organs. But in the viti- 
mate, unorganized life, the external world 
reaches the whole body, (which ie of a sub- 
stance having affinity to bran, as I have said) 
with no other intervention than that of an in- 
finitely rarer ether than even the luminifer- 
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P. You speak of rudimental « beings”.— 
Are there other rudimenta! thinking beings 


than man ? 


V. The multitudinous conglomeraticn of 
rare matter into nebulz, planets, suns and 
other bodies which are neither nebulæ, suns, 
nor planets, is for the sole purpose of sup- 
plying pabulum for the idiosyncrasy of the 
organs of an infinity of rudimental beings. — 
But for the necessity of the rad:mental, prior 


to the ultimate life, there would have n 


no bodies such as these. Each of these is 


tenanted by a distinct variety of organic, ru- 
dimental, thinking creatufes. In all, the or- 
gans vary with the features of the place ten- 
anted. At death, or metamorphosis, these 
creatures, enjoying the ultimate life, and cog- 
nizant of all secrets but the one, pervade at 
pleasure the weird dominions of the infinite. 
As the sleep-waker pronounced these lat- 
ter words, in a feeble tone, I observed upon 
his countenance a singnlar expression, which 
alarmed me, and induced me to awake 
him at once. No sooner had I done this, 
than, with a bright smile irradiating all his 
features, he fell back upon his pillow and ex- 
pired. I noticed that in less than a minute 
afterwards his corpse had all the stern rigidi- 
ty of stone. 


Observations in M'dwifery. 
By Trier Smits, M. B., London. 


Sketch of the Physiology of Parturition. 


“ Ar the time of labour a new principle 
eu those of ascension and descent. 
This gives a disposition to the uterus to ex- 
clude whatever is contained in its cavity, and 
the effect produced is in proportion to the en- 
ergy of the principle, and to the power of 
the uterus. A poet intelligence of this 
Brees: and of the mdde of its operation, 
would probaly be of infinite use in practice, 
as we might be enabled to euppress the action 
thereby occasioned when premature, moder- 
ate it when too violent, strengthen it when 
too feeble, and late it in a variety of 
ways conducive to the welfare of our patients 
On the knowledge we at present have of the 
manner in which this principle operates, and 
the circumstances by which it is influenced. 
the assiztance which science and dexterity 
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ous ;` and to this ether—in unison with it— 
the whole body vibrates, setting inmotion 
the unparticled matter which permeates it.— 
It is to the abscence of idiosyncratic organs, 
therefore, that we must attribute the nearly 
unlimited perception of the ultimate life.— 
To rudimental beings, organs are the cages 
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can give in cases of difficult parturition, and 
in perenta abortions, very much de- 
pends.” — Denman. 

Up to the present time it will be acknow- 
ledge) that the parturient function of the 
uterus has been an unwritten chapter in 
physiology. The nature and causes of the 
motor forces which expel the faetis have been 
in great measure lost sight of, obstetncians 
having chiefly occupied themeelves with an 
examination of the mechanism of Iabour,— 
in defining the mensuration of the different 
diameters of the pelvis and of the fætal head, 
—and in settling the precise axis alon 
which the child passes. These are points 
pee moment, inasmuch as by a know- 
ledge af them we judge if the of the 
head can be accomplished without artificial 
assistance ; but they are not capable of more 
extended application to the management of 
labour. 

The motor power exerted in natural partu- 
tition is of a mixed kind, being in part volun- 
tary, partly dependent on emotion, and partly 
exctto-motor. Volition is generally exerted 
in the latter part of labour, especially in la- 
bours subsequent to the first, the voluntary 
effort being similar to the voluntary part of 
the act of defecation. In pooper little 
voluntary effort is made unless the patient 
has been mal-advised. 

Emotion is chiefly of importance as modi- 
ying reflex motor action. Itis matter of 
experience that confidence, hope, fear, anger, 
or despair, may either increase or diminish 
the voluntary and reflex actions concerned in 
parturition. The motor forces dependent on 
emotion, and on the will, are intended to be 
accessory, but they are not essential, to the 
exbulsion of the child. The evacuation of 
the gravid uterus can be performed perfectly 
by reflex motor action alone, as a function 
of the true spinal system. Delivery may 
take place during the coma of puerperdl con- 
vulsions, during sleep, paraplegia, or even 
after the death of the mother, when the fune- 
tions of the cerebrum are either suspended 
or annihilated. 

It may be stated briefly that labour con- 
sists of positive dilatation of the os uteri and 
the vagina, the action of the muscles of ex- 
piration, and contraction of the uterus and 
the vagina; all excito--motor phenomena, 
which are azded by volition, and modified by 
emotion. 

Togive the proofs that the act of parturition 
is excito-motor:— 

1. The abdominal segment of the dragon- 
fly lays egge after its separation from the 
otber of the body of the insect. 

2. If the border of the cloaca in the hen be 
irritated with a few grains of common salt, 
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parturient action is excited, and the egg ex- 

led. 3 
m Irritation of the os uteri produces abor- 
tion by inducing contractions of the uterus, 

4. The coal water douche upon the abdo- 
men excites contractions of the uterus in ute- 
Tine inertia and in uterine hemorrhage. 

5. But the most positive and conclusive 
proof, and one which can alone be accounted 
for on the principle of reflex action, is the 
fact recognised by experienced accoucheurs, 
that the application of the child to the breast 
excites distinct uterine contractions, 

6. Equally conclusive, if proved, is the re- 
flex action between the stomach and the ute- 
rus. It has not been noticed hitherto as such, 

but I believe that irritation ofthe gastric di- 
vision of the pneumo-gastric nerve during 
fabour excites distinct uterine contractions. 
This subject I propose to treat of in a sepa- 
rate paper. 

I reserve, too for another occasion, the in- 
quiry into the immediate causes which give 
to the nerves and muscles of the uterus, and 
the other parts concerned in the expulsion of 
the foetus, the tendency to be excited in such 
manner as to produce labour at a particular 
time; and shall now proveed to examine the 
phenomena of excito-motor action as they 
acturlly occur. 

In the present place l insert a division of 
natural labour into three stages, in accordance 
“with the physiological action of the parts 
-engaged in the act of parturiton. My read- 
‘ers will be enabled to judge, from the argu- 
‘ment that follows it, a the propriety of such 
an arrangement. 

mia First Stace. 

Dilatation of the os uteri. Commence- 
ment of the dilatation of the vagina. Con- 
Araction of the fundus and body of the uterus. 

t 


Second STAGE. 


’ Closure of the glottis. Closure of the car- 

dia. Forcible contraction of the muscles of 

expiration. Contraction of the uterus. Com- 
. plete dilatation of the vagina. 


THD STAGE. 


Closure of the glottis. Closure of the car- 
‘dia Contraction of the muscles of expira- 
tion. Contraction of the uterus. Contrac- 
' tori of the vagina. Probable contraetion of 
the levatores ani. Dilatation of the sphinc- 
‘ter ani. 
For some days before the accession of the 
pains which are recognised as con- 

sttuting labour, the fundus and body of the 
uterus contract pon its contents in an equa- 


ble and continuqus manner, so as to force the 
head of the child low down into the pelvis, 
and thug the patient’s size is considerably di- 
minished, This contraction of the uterus is 
caused by the presence of the foetus. The 
same kind of unintermittent contraction is ob- 
served in certain labours where, in lieu-of 
regular pains, the uterus remains for many 
hours firmly contracted round the fetus with- 
oul any remission. In consequence of this 
kind of contraction, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of the cervix uteri in the latter 
months of pregnancy, the head of the child 
becomes placed directly in,contact with the 
os uteri, the portion of the uterus most sengi- 
tive.-—in fact, most exc:tor of all the parts 
concerned in parturition. At the same time, 
or nearly so, that the fundus and body of the 
uterus contract, the os uteri commences its 
dilatation. 


I do not, on the present occasion, attempt 
to decide how much of this continuous ac- 
tion of the uterus, which precedes, and min- 
gles with, the regular pains of labour, is de- 
pendent on the direct action of the ws nervosa; 
or, in other words, on the ixritability of the 
contractile fibres of the uterus. Nor shall I 
attempt to define the moilifications of true 
spinal action produced by the development of 
the ganglionic nerves of the uterus during 
pregnancy, as described by Dr Lee. The 
continuous and periodic contractions ought 
to be arranged under different heads, and we 
must probably attribute the periodicity “of 
uterine action to the influence of the gangli- 
onic system, ee! 


When labour has actually commenced the 
whole internal surface of the uterus, the cer- 
vix and os uteri, and the vaginal passage, 
are in high degree excito-motor. The inci- 
dent spinal nerves proceeding from these 
parts are the pation excitors of the reflex 
actions in natural labour. Impressions on 
any part of their extensive aurfaces produce 
reflex-motor action in the uterus itself, or im 
the other muscles associated with this organ 
during parturition. a 


The motor phenomena of labour are, as I 
have already stated, of two distinct kinds, 
namely, contraction and dilatation. Con- 
traction of the uterus and of the abdominal 
and other muscles, so as to increase the 
action of the uterus, and dilatation of the 
outlet of the uterine cavity and the whole 
vaginal passage, to permit the exit of the 
child. Subsequent to the dilatation of the 
vagina, contraction of this part occurs fo 
expedite delivery; I proceed, in the first 
place, to treat of the mode in which the ñl- 
atation of the parts is affected—a novel and 
important subject. pe bse i 
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Positive Dilatation of the Us and Cervix 
Uteri, and of ihe Vagina, during Labour. 
Accoucheurs have noticed, as remarkable 

facts, that for some time before the accession 

of labour and during its first stage, the os 
uteri is sensibly dilated, and that the vagina 
dilates long before the mechanical pressure of 
the head of the child can possibly have bad 

. any share in the process. No satistactory 
attempt has hitherto been wade to explain 
these curious phenomena. The study of re- 
flex-motor action appears to aflord a clue to 
the solution of the ciiliculty, and to point out 
the source of the discrepancies of midwifery 
writers on this point. 

_ Let us examine other physiological actions 

which resemble the dilatation ot the vagina 

and os uteri. We may observe that in the 
. process of defecation, at the same time that 
“the abdominal and other muscles contract so 
as to lessen the cavity of the abdomen (and 
thus exert pressure on the rectum, which has 
` besides its owa independent contraction) there 
is a positive dilatation of the sphincter ane. 
` The iæces could not, in fact, be extruded un- 

Yess the sphincter opened during the instant 

of the action of the other muscics. ‘This po- 

sitive dilatation takes place in the involuntary 
action of the bowels, when it is purely a re- 

lex act, or the sphincter may be dilated by a 

voluntary effort Thus, whatdo we direct in 

the severe pains produced by the unpaction of 
internal hemorrhoidal tumors within the 
contracted sphincter? We recommend the 
patient to strain as if at a stool, and immedi- 
ately the sphincter dilaies, the tumor may be 
returned and the pain departs. The old ex- 
tion of thisaction of the sphincter was 
t the longitudinal fibres of the rectum 
dragged the sphincter open by their contrac- 
_tion, though the sphincter is infinitely the 
, more powertul of the two. 
- Dewees, Sir C. Bell, and Rigby have thus 
_ explained the dilatation of the os uteri. The 
. latter says, “ it does not dilate merely by the 
mechanical stretching which the pressure of 
” the mem branes and presenttng part exert upon 
` it; it dilates in consequence of its circular 
. &bres being no longer able to maintain that 
` state of contraction which they have pre- 
. served during pregnancy; they are over- 
. powered by the longitudinal fibres of the ute- 
_ Yus, which, by their contractions,pull open the 
, es uteri in every direction.” There is here no 
recognition of the positive dilatation of the 
' cervix uteri for which I am contending. Dr. 
Ramebotham, though he perceives the fal- 
lacy of a mere mechanical distention of the 
Yee uteri is exceedingly vague in his explana- 
tion-of the matter. His words are, * Some 


cardia. 
food in deglutition, while in defacation it 
contracts, olherwise the contents of the sto- 
mach would be expelled at the same time 
with those of the rectum. 
and contraction of the cardia may either de- 
pend on reflex action or on volition. 
swallowing, in detacation, and in vomiting, 
the action of the cardia is purely exceto- 
motor; but there are many persons who can 
voluntarily open the cardia so as to alew 
of the passage of gas from the stomach to 
the pharynx. 
minants, and return the food to the mouth in 
the same manner. 


Would teach ua to believe that 
labeur is entirely a meshemical 


act ; that as the uterus contracts, it propels 
the hea: tirst through the os uteri, by dilati 

it mechanically, thea through the.vagina, an 
lastly, through the external parts, solely by 
the same forcible distention. 
from the structure of the organs that a me- 
chanical dilatation to such a great extent never 
could take place unless a corresponding dis- 
position to relax were given them at the 
same time; therefore we must consider the 
dilatation of the passages not entirely depen- 
dent on mechanical distention, but that it is 
in great measure to be referred to that insti- 
tute of nature which induces them to become 
relaxed and softened when the uterus -is 
about to commence contraction.” 
position to relax” is a postive dtlutution, the 
«Institute of nature,” the reflex-inotor-func- 
tion, now first applied to this subject. 


It is evident 


The « dig- 


To give another illustration, fn the case 


of degiutition, the actof swallowing consists 
of contraction of the constrictors of the pe 
rynx, with a simultaneous dil:tation of th 


c 
Fhe cardia diates to receive the 


The dilatation 


In 


Some can even imitate the ru- 


To apply these physiological facts, all of 


which are entirely deduced from the research- 


es of Dr. Marshall Hali into the physiology 
of the true spinal system, to the explanation 
of the process of parturition :— 

Tt has been already remarked that before 
the commencement of actual labour the os 
uteri sensibly dilates and softens. The dile- 
tation at this time can neither depend on aay 
expulsive force brought to bear against it, nor 
on any contraction of the longitudinal fibres. 
It ia confined to the os uteri, and must be es- 
sentially positive. It is also without doubt re- 
flex in its nature, closely resembling the open- 
ing of the cardia from the presence of food in 
the pharynx, though it takes place in a more 
gradual manner. The whole of the uterusis 
composed of the same contractile tissue, and 
let us observe what would be the result if the 
whole organ contracted at the eame time.— 
The fundus and body of the uterus would 
contract, and undoutedly the oa uteri world 
close firmly if there were any contraction of 
the circular fibre. Let ‘these who think -the 
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‘body and fundus of the uterus could overpow- | power of the vagina is also considerably in- 


er the contraction of the os uteri, consider for 
a moment that the united force of all the res- 
piratory museles is sufficient to force the 
small muscles which closes the glottis. 

During the recession of a pain the os uteri 
is in some degree closed, even when its dila- 
tation has considerably advanced. There is 
an alteration of action in the two parts. 
When the expulsive pain comes on, and the 
head of the child is pressed downward by the 
contraction of fundus and body of the uterus, 
at this moment the os uteri is most widely 
opened. In fact, this dilatation during a pain 
is held to be a diagnostic mark of the true la- 
bor-pain. Ifthe uterus contracts forcibly 
without any distention of its mouth, the pains 
are said to be false. Nothing can be more 
conclusive than this as evidence of positive 
dilatation. 

Thus, then, we havea simple physiological 
explanation of the opening of the os uteri 
previous to the commencement and during the 
continuance of uterine contractions. This 
function continues throughout the process of 
natural labor, under the influence of reffex- 
motor action, and is a beautiful provision 
against the rupture of the uterus. 

The dilatation of the vagina before the head 
has passed through the os uteri, frequently 
considered the result of pressure or passive di- 
latation, is of the same positive kind. It is 
one part of the concatenation of events by 
which delivery is effected. Atthe same time 
that active contractions are going on in the 
uterus, a positive dilatation is going on in the 
passages through which the fœtns has to be 
expelled. When the second stage of labor 
has commenced, and the abdominal muscles 
are acting forcibly, this dilatation of the vagi- 
na is increased by the effects of mechanical 

ressure. I shall have to revert to this point 

ereafter. The dilatation commences at the 
os uteri, and gradually proceeds downwards 
to the vulva; butin its whole course it dis- 
tinctly precedes the mechanical pressure of 
the child upon the parts. 

On a future occasion I propose to examine 
whether there is not during pregnancy, in ad- 
dition to the constrictor vagine, a develop- 
ment of the cellulo-fibrous sheath which en- 
velops the vagina, and which, at its upper 
part is continuous with the fibrous structure 
of the uterus; similar in kind, though not in 
extent, to that which takes place in the uterus. 
We know that in the early months there is 
contraction, but afterwards a dilatation and 
even protrusion of the vagina; ana during 
labor not only is its diameter increased, but its 
length gecomes T. These would form 


creased. The exclusion of the placenta by 
the action of the vagina alone, is a proof of 
this. 


Excito-motor Action of the Uterus. 


The action of the uterus is usually periodie, 
consisting of intervals of contraction anf‘re- 
laxation. The feetusis the natural stimulus 
of the uterus, but ail the reflex acts which 
constitute labor may be excited by any other 
irritation of the uterus; such for instance, as 
the presence of polypus or hydatids. I have 
known the uterus ruptured by the violence of 
its own contractions when thus excited. The 
power cf irritation of the mucous surface of 
the uterus to produce reflex action of the ot- 
gan, is seen when the hand of the accouchear 
is introduced in the operation of turning. The 
introduction of the hand to promote the exclu- 
sion of the placenta, or to arrest hemorrhage, 
by causing contractions of the uterus, are 
other familiar instances of excito-motor action, 
though they have not been accurately recog- 
nised as such. 

The os uteri is an excitor of reflex action to 
a greater extent than any other part of the 
uterus. The pains of labor are more violent 
when the head of the childis pressing on the 
os uteri, or passing through it, than they are 
before. It is weil known that if the mem- 
branes are broken early, and the water evacu- 
ated so as to permit the head of the child to 
piess on the os uteri, the pains are much in- 
creased in severity and frequency, though the 
labor is often tedious in consequence of the 
motor force being expended in the evacuation 
of the amniotic fluid. It is on this principle 
that premature labor is induced by perfors- 
tion of the osuteri. Some obstetric authoti- 
ties have recommended the introduction of 8 
plug into the upper part of the vagina, 80 at 
to irritate the os uteri, ae a mode of procuring 
delivery in certain cases. Very recently st 
has been observed that even the ballottement, 
if rudely performed, is sufficient to cawe 
abortion. 

In natural labor the presence of the child 
only excites the action of the uterus itself du- 
ring the first stage of labor; no other motor 
effort of an expulsive kind takes place, either 
voluntary or reflex. Those cases must 
considered complicated in which the muscles 
of the abdomen are excited to contractions, 
or in which spasmodic actions of other mos 
cles occur in this stage. 


The Excito-motor Actions caused by the pre- 
sence of the Child in the Vagina. 


a priors reasons for believing in the growth of} When the second of labor, as it ìs 
the part, but during labor the contractile termed. has commenced’ and the bead of te 
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child has entered the vagina, the muscles of 
the respiratory system become powerfully ex- 
cited, in addition to the action of the uterus. 
Accoucheurs have held the most contradictory 
opinions concerning the muscular efforts 
made in this stage of labor. Many look on 
the extra-uterine contractions as entirely vol- 
untary, while others hold exactly the contrary 
opinion. Thus, Dr. Ramsbotham says that 
“the auxiliary muscles which assist the ute- 
Tus in its contractions are, in a great degree, 
voluntary.” Dr. Lee, on the other hand, is of 
opinion that there ought to be no voluntary 
action in parturition. I would maintain that 
the greater part of the extra-uterine muscular 
action is as purely excito-motor as that of the 
uterus itself, though patients frequently mix 
tp voluntary exertions with the true reflex 
actions, $o as, in some measure, to confuse 
them. It will, however, be found that during 
a severe pain they have no power to arrest 
the contractions of the abdominal muscles, 
though they can increase their intensity by an 
effort of the will. 
That the action of the respiratory muscles 
is involuntary and reflex, I have no doubt, 
and I may here instance an illustration of the 
wisdom of such an arrangement. If the tre- 
mendous efforts made by women in labor, 
often for many hours successively, were vol- 
uatary, they would necessarily produce exces- 
sive fatigue; whereas Dr. Marshal! Hall has 
shown that the reflex motions are of greater 
than the voluntary motions, and con- 
tinue without causing the same degree of 
weariness. It is perfectly wonderful to see 
delicate and emaciated females, with litle 
musealar strength, after twenty-four or thirty 
six hours of severe labor, appear calm and 
refreshed immediately their delivery is ac- 
complished. 

During the severe pains produced by the 
presence of the head of the child in the vagi- 
na, the glottis is closed, so as to fix the chest, 
and the cardia and sphincter ani are also shut, 
while ali the respiratory muscles are acting 
asin forcible expiration. Closure of the 
glottis is an important feature ; but in severe 
pains, itis as perfectly involuntary as it is 
in rinon in vomiting, or even in epilep- 
ey. When the glottis is closed, the patient by 

effort, assists in fixing the chest by 
grasping with the hands and planting the feet 
against some fixed body. Dr. Ramsbotham 
supposes that the diaphragm acts during the 
expulsive effort. A moment’s consideration 
will show the aad of isi fat mn 
of the respiratory muscles, those of the glottis, 
the inlarcomata. snd the abdominal muscles, 
is that of forcible expiration with the glottis 
toeed. Now, the diaphragm is the great 


ling the chest. During the parturient efforts 
it must, therefore, be in a state of relaxation 
floating between the cavities of the thorax 
and abdomen, so as to render them, in effect, 
as one, precisely as in vumiting. 

These, then, are the true distinctions be- 
tween the first and second stages of labour. 
In the first the excito-motor action is contined 
to the uterus, or nearly so; in the second it 
is more extensive. The only obstetricians 
whom I can discover to have held any thin 
approaching to this opinion are Wigand, and 
after him, Dr. Rigby ; but they refer toymere 
sympathy between the vagina and the abdom- 
inal muscles. Dr Rigby is the most explicit. 
He considers ‘ there is the same relation be- 
tween these muscles (the abdominal) and the 
vagina, as there is between them and the 
rectum.” Ir. Rigby is, however, silent a- 
bout the more extended muscular actions ex- 
cited through the vagina, and their excito- 
motor nature. On the other hand, Dr. Fieet- 
wood Churchill, one of the most recent wri- 
ters on midwifery, expresses himself thus : 
“ It is not easy to explain the change in the 
character of the pains, nor why straining 
should only occur in the second stage. Wi- 
gand attributes it to the sympathy between 
the abdominal and other muscles. It certain- 
ly cannot be merely owing to the presence of 
the fatal head in the vagina. « Besides the 
support afforded to the uterus in the parturient 
process, by the action of the expiratory mus- 
cles, it is of essential service in another mode. 
While the irritation of the vagina excites the 
action of the abdominal and other muscles, 
the straining thus occasioned tends to dilate 
the vagina itself. This seems the most 
probable explanation of the mode in which 
the positive dilatation of the vagina of which 
I have spoken, as independent of mechanical 
pressure, is chiefly produced. Women can 
themselves feel, even before the head has en- 
tirely descended into the vagina, that at each 
pain there is a straining, a sensation of mus- 
cular effort, in the vagina itself. Manual 
examination demonstrates that in the first, 
and more particularly in the second stage of 
labour, this action is dilatation, aud hot con- 
traction. 

In the first stage of labour, when the head 
of the child is wholly within the uterus, and 
the retlecto-motor action is confined to this 
organ, the patient is Kene timid and irri- 
table, manifesting considerable impatience of 
her sufferings and alarm for the result But 
when the second stage has commenced, and 
the descent of the head into the vagina calls 
the respiratory muscles into aclion,the woman 
is no longer irresolute. She exhibits a re- 
markable change fiom timidity to confidence 


mamis of mpiration ; it can only act in fil- | and determination. In the ong case her cries 
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are frequent and distressing, in the other she 
Teinains silent, or, at most, only a s'ight cry 
escapes her on the subsidence of a pain. Yet 
her sufferings in the latter are equally acute. 
Her silence may be vaid to depend on the 
closure of the glot’.., „at the change of mind 
is evident in her whole physiognomy. Dr. 
Marshall Hall has shown, that whatever may 
be their seat, the manifestatione of passion 
and emotion, are invariably made through the 
medium of the true spinal system ; and it is 
remarkable that the purely involuntary, or re- 
flex-motor efforts, male in the second part of 
Jabour, exactly represent the change which 
has taken place in the mint of the patient. 
The involuntary and reflex workings of the 
muscles of expression are precisely those 
which would be called up to pourtray the 
most intense degree ol mental energy and res- 
olution. Tam not here attemping to place 
these facts in the relation of cause and efiect, 
but merely marking their coincidence. 

When the dilatatidn of the os uteri, the va- 
gina, an] the external parts is accomplished 
anil while the respiraiory system and the ute- 
Tus unite in enegetic contraction, a new se- 
ries of actions commence and facilitate the 
final expulsion of the child and afterwards of 
the placenta. This though an innovation I 
have ventured tacall the third stage of la- 
bour. It consists of contraction of the va- 
gina itself; retraction of the perineum over 
the head of the child, assisted probably by 
contraction of the levators ani, and dilatation 
of the sphincter ani, which in the previous 
stages remains closed. ‘The bhead of the child 
is generally expelled with considerable torce 
at once, but the trunk remains for a short 
time, if allowed to do so, in the vaginia, I 
believe that when in this situat:on it has, in 
great measure, escape. from the action of the 
uterus, and is expelled by the contractions of 
the vaginia. It is well known that when 
the placenta has descended into the vagina, 
it has the power of exc:uding it without as- 
sistance. Indeed, Denman recommends that 
this practice should be followed in order to 
diminish the intensity of the after-pains 
This action of the vagina would certainly 
favour the idea of the development of its fi- 
brous covering during pregnancy, as its con- 

. tractile power is very slight in the unimpreg- 
nate! state. 

In certain cases, irregular, or as they have 
been termed, metastatic pains occur, and prove 
embarrassing to tse practitioner, and are a 
real impediment to the progress of labour. 
They sometimes affect the bladder, at other 
times the abdominal muscles, but not syn- 
chronously with the uterus; or the rectum, 
the thighs, and other parts, the uterus being 
either little or only irregularly affected. They 
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are generally dependent either on the vis ner- 
vosa being reflected from the uterus in irregu- 
lar ares, or the irritation, instead of proceed- 
ing from the foetus, is caused by fatigue, gen- 
eral irritability, a loaded state of the stomach, 
the rectum, the large intestine, or the bladder, 
according as the case may be. 


TABLE OF THE ACT oF PARTURITION IN 
First STAGE. 


The Excitors. 

The incident nerves proceeding from the 
inner surface of the uterus, particularly the 
os and cervix uteri. i 

The Centric Organ. 

The medulla spinalis. 


The Motors. 
1. The motors which contract the fundus 
and body of the uteris. 
2. The motors which dilate the os uteri 
and the vagina. - 


TABLE OF THR ACT OF PARTURITION IN THE 
Seconp STAGE. 


The Excitors. 

1. The incident nerves proceeding from 
the inner surface of the uterus. 

2. ‘The incident nerves proceeding from 
the vagina. 

3 In numerous cases the gastric branch- 
es of the pneumogastric and the incident 
nerves of the rectum and bladder become 
excitors of parturient action. It remains to 
he decided whether these facts should be 
classed with physiological or pathological 
phenomena. if 


The Centric Organ. 
The medulla oblongata and spinalis 
It 


The Motors. 
. The motors which close the glottis. 
. The motors which close the cardia. 
. The motors which contract the uterus. 
. The motor nerves of expiratory effort. 
. The motors which dilate the vagina. 
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TABLE OF THE ACTOF PARTURITION IN THE 
THIRD STAGE. 
I. 
The Excitors. 
The same as in the previous table. 
If 


The Centric Organ. 
The medulla oblongata and spinalis. 
HI. 


The Motors. ; 
1. The motors which contract the vagina. | 
2. The motors which dilate the sphincter an} 
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3. The motors which contract the levatores 
ani. 

4. The rest, the same as in the previous 
table. 

The foregoing does not pretend to be more 
than a sketch of this interesting and hitherto 
unattempted subject, Future opportunity andl 
observation will, I trust, enable me to fill up 
and correct this imperfect outline, and draw 
numerous practical deductions from the facts 
T have detailed. Now that the physiological 
principle which presides over the function of 
parturition, which Denman and others anti- 
cipated, is discovered 10 be a part of the func- 
tion of the true spina! marrow, of the princi- 
ple which presides over all the acts of inges- 
tion and egestion:—the detection of which 
we owe to Dr. Marshall Hall, though the 

rofession has been tardy in appreciating its 

amportance, or I should notat this late period, 
twelve years from its discovery, be engaged 
in the first attempt to apply it to the whole 
obstetric art; now that this principle is re- 
cognized, the entire phenomena of natural 
pregnancy, from the act of conception (itself 
excito-motor) to the return of the uterus after 
delivery to the unimpregnated state, inclusive 
with many other cognate subjects of equal 
importance, must inevitably be treated of as 
the physiology of the uterus, and as one 
branch of the physiology of the true spinal 
system. 

Bolton-street, Piccadilly, May, 1844. 


THE PERIODS 


REGULATING THE RECURRENCE OF VI- 
TAL PHENOMENA. 


Being a General Summary of Previous Con- 
tributions to Proleptical Science. 


By Tuomas Laycock, M. D., Physician to 
the York Dispensary. 


The communications I have made to THE 
LANCET from time to time on the laws of pe- 
riodicity, as exhibited in the recurrence of vi- 
tal phenome a, have been published at con- 
siderable intervals, and extend into two or 
three volumes. [have thought it would be 
well to give the readers of my previous pa- 
pers gach a general view of the whole as 
may assist them in appreciating the impar- 
tance and extent of the subject, and guide 
them in any further remarks they may be in- 
clined to make. 

While it ıs the prerogative of reason to 
look both “before and after,” man has al- 
ways manifested the most earnest desire to 

before and know the future. Two 
means have been adopted, in all ages, to at- 


tain this end, namely, divination, or the con- 
sultation of supernatutal beings, real or sup- 
posed ; and the observation of natural phe- 
nomena, and of the times of their recurrence. 
It must have been soon found that there was 
a regularity in the latter. Day constantly 
followed mght, and night day ; spring succee- 
ded winter, and suinmer succeeded to spring ; 
the ebbing tide changed into the flood, and 
the flood-tide fell to the ebb. And so, also, 
with physiological phenomena ; the infant 
grew into youth, the youth became a man, 
and manhood sunk gradually into the decrep- 
itude o' old aze. Hence, man has learnt to 
predict a variety of events in nature and 80- 
ciety with absoiute certainty. He knows 
that the storms of winter will surely pass of 
way and be succeeded by the warmth a- 
spring ; that the flood tide will assuredly, in 
a few hours, be at ebb ; and so, also, witha 
variety of phenomena implicating the indi- 
vidual, as the duration of pregnancy, the re- 
currence of the hour of sleep, &c. Now, 
all natural phenomena being finite, must be 
periodic, b-canse the time within which they 
are circumscribed 1s itself a period and capable 
of division into Jess periods. The science 
which investigates the laws of recurrence of 
events involving individuals and societies of 
men, measures their periods, and appies the 
knowledge tins obtained to practical uses in 
connection with the sciences of medicine and 
of political and ‘social economy, is the sci- 
ence which | have termed PROLEPTICS,—an 
anticipation, to anticipate, seize before.— 
Proleptics, then, is the science of anticipa- 
ting events, 

Of course the science of proleptics recog- 
nises no mysterious or supernatural agency 
more than 1s recognized in astronomy, or any 
other natural science ; it is founded altogeth- 
eron the observation of phenomena, with 
special reference to the order in which they 
arise. That order may be ascertained by 
pure obszivation, or may be calculated from 
p inciples and laws already known, or may 
be inferred from the relations of cause and 
effect 

In pre licting proleptically the return of an 
ague-lit we are guided by’ pure observation ; 
from this source we know that if the fever 
be a quoti:.iin the febrile paroxysm wll re- 
turn next day, at the same hour, as surely as 
the sun will rise after having set, and we an- 
ticipate it accordingly. In like manner we 
know that in a malarious district we may 
expect to have bilious remittents in summer, 
quotidians and tertians in spring and autumn, 
and quarians in winter. 

Prolepties is not limited to periods of any 
particular duration ; it applies itself alike to 
periods of hours or of thousands of years.— 
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It is within its provence to investigate the, 
changes induced in the earth and in socicty: 
at the completion of grand cycles, as welll 
as the changes induced during a single revo- 
lution of the earth on its axis or round the 
sun. It concerns itself with all astronomi- 
cal phenomena, because they are eminently; 
periodic ; it traces the Jaws of recurrence of 
cosmic and telluric changes with special ref- 
erence to the influence of those changes on 
man, either as an individual or in society. — 
Proleptical science is not confined to circu- 
lar phenomena, for it sees polarity and oscil- 
latory movements in regularly recurring e- 
vents. The impulse given to human socie-, 
ty by an exoteric force, as, for example,! 
when meteorological changes induce destruc-| 
tive epidemics, may continue long after the! 
cause has passed away, just as a pendulum! 
swings backwards and forwards after the 
hand that put it in motion is removed. | 
What happens to societies will occnr also to 
individuals. 


It will be seen, from this brief outline, 
that proleptics, being eminentiy a practical 
science, hesitates not to draw its data from 
every available source. It watches the pro- 
pa of geological science, that from what 

as happened it may deduce what terrestial 
changes will happen in future, and when.— 
It cultivates meteorology to find out the law 
of recurrence of meteorological phenomena, 
knowing how much the latter influence man’s 
condition under all circumstances,—his health 
fool, personal comfort, relief if diseased, or 
his sucial prosperity and progress, It con- 
siders man asa part of the great whole of 
organized beings, and seeks aknowledge of 
the laws of recurrence of vital phenomena 
in all nature, that it may apply that know- 
ledge in administering to the relief and cure, 


of man when sick, and to his comfort when 
well, 

Having premised these explanatory obser- 
vations Í will subjoin a summary of the con- 
tributions [have made to the science. I 
would wish to observe, however, that these 
contributions were made principally with the 
object of placing it on a true foundation, and 
of constituting a nucleus round which future 
observations might be arranged. It will be 
seen, in reference to the paper alluded to, 
that I have divided periodic vital phenomena 
into three classes, namely, the exoteric, eso- 
teric, and endexoteric, the first comprising 
those resulting from causes internal and prop- 
er to the organism ; the second those resul- 
ting from causes external to and independent 
of, the organism ; and the third those com- 
pounded of the two. 

The esoteric series of periodic changes 
commence with conception and the first de- 
velopment of the ovum, and goes on until 
death,—the major periods involving and be- 
ing constituted by the minor., They are 
marked by the evolution of the teeth in the 
embryo and fetns, by the reproduction or 
shedding of the latter in infancy and youth, 
and by physiological changes recurring at 
larger intervals—the septenary periods—n 
after lıfe. After birth the periods become, In 
a great measure, endexoteric, the exaperiodic 
influences coming then into operation, and 
complicating the esoperiodic changes. They 
are marked in animals by a variety of phe- 
nomena, and the petiods are of diversified 
length, just as we observe in the recurrence 
of meteorological changes. The primary t- 
nitis a day of twelve hours, comprising one 
barometic maximum and one minimum. 
tabular view will best illustrate the order of 
the minor periods, deduced from a multitade 
of observations. 


I.— The Esoteric dnd Ezoteric Periods. 


1. Two minor periods, including a 
maximum and minimum... .. 


2. Two barometric or lunar days, = 
3. Seven solar days........, = 
4. Four weeks ..... iaiia = 


A lunar, barometric, or meteorological 


day. 
A solar day. 
A lunar week. 
A lunar month. 


IL.— The Endexoteric Periods. 


In marking these [ shall take the periods of feversas the most familiar example, al- 


hou all periodic physio'ogical phenomena 


illustrate them. 


= the term of a bi-quotidian and of certain physiological acts. 


ta = the barometric or Innar day. 
Then a 

2a = the diurnal or quotidian period. 

4a = the tertian period. 

66 = the quartan period. 
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As in agues the interval is calculated from the beginning of one paroxysm to the begin- 
ning of the next, the unit of the second series must comprise the time occupied by the last 
paroxysm, as well as the period of intermission, so that we have 6 axa=7a, or one 
week of seven days of 12 hours; let 6 represent this period. 


Then & = the half-week of physiological periods and the fourth day of fevers. 
26 = one week, and the seventh day of fevers. 
46 = fourteen days, a physiological period, and a critical day in fevers. 
66 = a minor menstrual period, and the limit of a “ twenty one day fever.” 
6 b6»2b = the menstrual period, and its analogue in hemorrhoidal and neurotic pa- 
hents. 


Thus, then, the minor periods may be con- 
sidered to te multip'es of four basic units.— 
1. The day of twelve hours; 2. The day 
of twenty-four hours; 3. The week of 
twelve hour or lunar days; 4. The week 
of solar days. If any of these be multi- 
plied by 2, 3, or 4, or by 4,6, 8, the pro- 
ducts yield all the observed periods of men- 
struation, four weeks being the normal peri- 
od. Of course the catamenial excitement is 


parent and ofispring, of minor esoteric peri- 
ods, consisting either of the week of seven 
lunar days, o1 the week of seven solar days, 
‘but generally the latter. The analogous pro- 
cess in insects occupies the whole life, from 
„the vivification of the ovum to the imago 
‘state, and its minor periods are marked by 
the evolution of the animal from the ovum 
‘the successive moults, and the chrysalis state, 
‘This period of embryonic and fetal life is of 


only indicative (as I have elsewhere shown, | varying length in insects, reptiles, fishes, 
— Treatise on the Nervous Diseases of Wo-|birds, and mammals, but is always a multi- 
men, p. 44,) of a nisus in the ovaria, and ple of a lunar or solar day, and always hep- 
marks the period when an ovum or ova are/ tal, or referrable to 7. 
expelled. In fact, the processes of genera-| The intermediate periods above alluded to 
tion and development display throughout the | pass insensibly into the major, and the major 
most striking examples of periodicity. Sim- | periods complcte the whole period of life— 
ilar multiples give the periods of mixed fe-)The primary unit of the latter is a solar year, 
vers, the cycle of paroxysms observed in in- ;subdivided into four portions, by the equi- 
termittents, gout, &c. noxes and solstices, which constitute two 
The preceding are the minor periods of de-i means, one maximum, and one minimum.— 
velopment, the esoteric series commencing All the preceding have reference to the indi- 
with conception, and so regularly on unless: vidual, and the minor have reference to the 
broken up, and a new series be begun, by individual exclusively. The basic unit of 
some powerful influence on the system. it! years has, however, a bearing upon man, as 
is by these periods that we can theoretically ; constituting society, and is the unit limiting 
explain. the period of incubation of contagi-' the periods of those esoteric causes which in- 
ous and epidemic diseases. It is by these, |fluence the spread and mortality of epidem- 
too, that we can understand the “ singular ics, and induce physiological mutations on a - 
coincidences” observed in families, as to large scale, as well in man as in animals, 
death, time of sickening from contagious fe- and vegetables, through their action on the 
ver, &c., the period of conception of the atmosphere, and the crust of the earth. 
mother being a common point to which the! To recapitulate, according to the facts pre- 
esoteric periods of the offspring can be refer-' viously stated, the periods upon which oth- 
red in virtue of these periods being precisely ers must be calculated are the following:—1. 
alike as to the date of conception, and the: The barometric or lunar day ; 2. The solar 
circumstances of their life undergo similar vi- day; 3. The lunar week; 4. The solar 
tal changes at the same time, because they’ week; 5. The lunar month; 6. The solar 
are equally exposed to the same exoteric a-'year, with its four subdivisions; 7. The 
gencies, and undergo the same series of eso- week of years, or a paid period ; and, 
tetic changes. The coincidences of this lastly, the lunar cycle of eighteen years, with 
kind have been attributed to animal magne- one maximum and oneminimum. Probably 
tism, and adduced as a proof of the reality | others will be added to these, as, for example 
of the zoo-magnetic force. la lunar year, with five or six subdivisions, a 
The seasonal and annual changes and the large cycle of years, &c. I think, however, 
period of utero-gestation and of fetal life, facts sufficiently numerous have been stated 
are intermediate between the preceding and|to point out those just enumerated, as the 
the major periods of development. The term) periods round which future observations 
of fatal life is composed, both as regards the | should be grouped. 
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New Magnetic Fluid. 


OASE OF OVARIAN DROPSY 
n whic 
Tapping was performed Seventy-eight times. 
By J. C. Arxrnson, Esq. 

Of late there has heen much discussion on 
the subject of ovarian dropsy or tumour ; 
some practitioners contending for the extirpa- 
tion of the diseased ovary and others for palli- 
ative and constitutional measures, as less 
likely to endanger the patient’s life. The fol- 
lowing case will go some way to prove how 
often the operation of paracentesis abdominis 
may be performed without in any way inter- 
fering with the ordinary duties of domestic 
life, ot its enjoyments. The subject of the 
present paper was always prepared, five or 
six days after tapping, to go about her usual 
avocations with cheerfulness, and to frequent 


places of amusement, and this she preferred | 


to leading an inactive life. 

Mrs. Herapath, aged fifty-three, of John- 
son-street, Westminister, came first under my 
care in the latter part of 1836 ; she had previ- 
ously consulted medical men of authority, 
and had followed their prescriptions, but with 
no diminution of bulk. Eventually it was 
thought advisable to tap her, and from that 
time till May last she had been operated on 
no less than seventy-erght times, by me sereat ye 
two tunes. The fluid at first abstracted was 
grumous, opake, and highly charged with al- 
puminous matter,as proved by the common test 
and the quantity averaged about six gallons. 
For the last twenty times the fluid had been 
nearly one-half less, its specific gravity con- 
siderably diminished, nearly colorless and 
transparent, and almost wholly void of albu- 
men; and [ would observe that her healt: 
seemed to have been better when the quantity 
of discharged albumen was larger. 1 must 
here remark that the treatment employed by 
me to moderate the effusion of the liquid in 
the ovarian sac,—acupuncture, friction, diu- 
retics, mercurials, pressure, change of air,— 
were one and all attempted at various times, 
according to circumstances, but with no def- 
nite results. There was an interval of nearly 
five months from the first operation to the sec- 
ond; from this to the last the period gradual- 
ly lessened, till three weeks were as much as 
it was possible for the patient to endwie the 
distention of the abdomen ; and owing to the 

t inconvenience in the epigastrium, and 
the constant rejection of all food, it was found 
imperatively necessary to evacuate the fluid 
at the above mentioned period. 

The part of the abdomen commonly select- 
ed by me for the operation of patacentesis ab- 
dominis was midway between the umbilicus 
and the os pubis, and the area within which it 
was performed was six inches by four, suppo- 


sing the Jength to lie between the iliac bones. 
From experience of its propriety I always 
carefully avoided wounding the external epi- 
gastric arteries or veins, and through this 
precaution much of the hemorrhage which 
usually follows the incision of the lancet 
was prevented, and which, on several occa- 
sions at first, entailed on the patient needless 
fatigue and faintness. 

On the post-mortem examination it was 
found that the left ovary alone was diseased, 
enlarged, and full of cysts, about an inch in 
length, and tilled with gelatineous matter the 
right being in its normal condition The 
abdominal viscera generally were healthy, 
and the only cause of her death, in my opin- 
ion, appeared from mechanical obstruction 
offered to the food by the rapidly-accumula- 
ting fluid, and the excessive exhaustion con- 
sequent thereon. There was great emaciation 
of the whole body. The weight of the tu- 
mour was five pounds, and perfectly unattach- 
ed. Ata future time 1 will enter more mi- 
nutely into the comparitive value of the plans 
of treatment pursued in this case. 

Romney House, Westminister. 


tt New Magnetic Fluid.” 


M. M. Thilorier and Lafontaine have pre- 
sented to the academy a memoir tontaining 
the result of a series of experiments whic 
they have jately made, and which, they say, 
establish the existence of a new impondera- 
ble fluid. This flud, which they call ner- 
vous, is classed by them between electricity 
and magnetism. M. Arago has undertaken 
to go through the experiments with the au- 
thors, and to report on them to the academy. 
The experiments quoted were made with a 
galvanometer.—London Lancet. 


The smallest wonders in science are 5 
thankfully received in Europe by the grasp- 
ing multitude who have to depend upon a 
certain school of savans for a supply, that 
the latter are induced to resort to every spe 
cies of ingenuity to furnish it. They will 
take old discoveries, “familiar as their garters” 
and, with scarcely a change of pattern, en- 
velope them in new pretensions, label them 
with new names, and pass them off as pro- 
found and invaluable originalities! “£ new 
Magnetic Flui ” Why not discover a new 
kind of day light? «A new Nervous Fluid” 
Why not announce an entirely new sort of 
blood, in the whole ancient creation ? 

It seems extraordinary that professions! 


men, of the slightest claims to character, 
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a ee 
should descend to such puerilities, and scarce- | the human body,” by Professor R. W. Gibbs, 


ly Jess so thatany work of reputation should 
ennounce them, unaccompanied by ridicule. 
There cannot be a man of science, or even 
of general reading, in the whole civilized 
wond, really ignorant of the fact that the 
magnetic influence, in some mo.lification or 
other, has long been adduced by a host of 
experimenters, in almost every country, 
as the influence (clumsily called ‘ fluid”) 
which operates upon the nervous system, 
and endows it at once with sensibility and 
motive power. The claim is at least as old 
and as notorious as the demonstrations of 
Galvani, and while it has been maintained 
by innumerable applications of electricity 
and electro-magnetism, the abstract identity 
of every form of magnetism, called electrici- 
ty, and electro-magnetism, with the old and 
simple forces of metallic-magnetism, is now 
searcely disputed. Yet these learned French- 
men crown themselves with wreaths and 
plumes for having ascertained the existence 
of this nervous fluid by the ordinary galva- 
nometer! They say it is neither electric 
nor magnetic, but something intermediate.— 
Since they discovered it by the galvanometer, 
perchance it is galvanic !—and if they should 
pursue their discovery to this brilliant con- 
clusion, they may next favor us with a lu- 
minous distinction between the three “fluids” 
here contending for the honor of their pa- 
tronage. 
ìt is well known that, for morethan thirty 
years, the Editor of this Medical Journal has 
pursued a system of practice based entirely 
upon the fact, more clearly understond and 
explained, which these gentlemen have now 
the excessive modesty to submit to the world 
as a recent discovery of their own. We 
have aseerted, exemplified, and demonstrated 
it, in various distinct works upon the subject, 
of which tens of thousands of copies have 
been circulated in this country and in Europe. 
It has been diffusively illustrated in every 
number of this Journal, which is read both 
at home and abroad ; and for the most over- 
whelming proofs of this fact, collected within 
brief limits, we need only refer the reader 
to the masterly “ lecture on the magnetism of 


M. D., of South Carolina, published in the 
2nd and 3d numbers of this Journal. 


MESMERISM. 


A Young Lady of this city was magnetized 
a few evenings since by a young gentleman 
who had very little knowledge of the art, and 
after exciting the organs of combativeness, 
destructiveness, self-esteem, and firmness, at 
short intervals during an hour and a half, he 
attempted to awake her, but his success was 
only partial. He could not awake these or- 
gans, or calm the storm he had raised; for she 
continued the pugilistic exercise of her arms 
through the night. The next morning she 
was induced to accompany a young Lady to 
our oftice for the purpose of trying the pow- 
er of the Rotary Magnetic Machine upon her. 
On an examination of the case we found the 
spasmodic actions of her arms very strong. 
The positive button was then placed on the 
back of her neck, and the negative held in 
her hand under the full power of the Ma- 
chine during a few minutes, but it produced 
little or no eflect upon her. A clairvoyant 
happened to come in at this time, and we in- 
stantly put her into the somnicient state, and 
directed her attention to the young Lady, 
when the Clairvoyant placed her hands on 
the same organs in her own head, and ob- 
served that the brain appeared to he diseased 
in those plac2s ; and when we inquired how 
diseased ? she observed “the brain looks 
darker, or higher colored in these places.” 

Her magnetiser at our suggestion now at- 
tempted to put her other organs to sleep again, 
but failed. On the evening of the second day 
after she was mesmerised, the spasms of her 
arms were observed to be less violent, and on 
the third day they disappeared. 


INFLUENCE OF ORIUM ON THE OATA- 
MENIAL FUNOTIONS. 

Dr. M’Cune Smith records in the New- 
York Journal of Medicine, five or six cases 
in which the habitual use of opium seemed to 
cause a suspension of the menstrual func- 
tions, without producing constitutional dis- 
turbance. He hence infers that its use is in- - 
dicated when such effect is required. 
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ON THE INORGANIO CONSTITUENTS OF 
PLANTS. 


By Drs. H. Witz and R. Fresenivs. 


In pursuing the investigations sketched 
out in his works on Animal and Vegeta)'e 
Physiology, Professor Liebig has entrusted 
to the able hands of his assistants in the Gi- 
essen laboratory the task of devisinga meth- 
od for the qualitative and quantitative deter- 
mination of the inorganic constituents of 
vegetable substances. The question to be 
determined is what are the essential, indis- 
pensable ingredients and what are the sub- 
stances which, being present in the soil, en- 
ter into the organisms of plants, and are left 
in the ashes, and yet are unnecessary to the 
vital processes of the plants? In order to 
obtain an answer to this question which 
shall be satisfactory to the physiologist and 
the agriculturist, analyses must be made of 
the acids of plants grown under every varie- 
ty of circumstance and condition. ` Before 
these analyses could be made it was very de- 
sirable that a method, simple and sure, should 
be in the hands of chemists, and as a pre- 
liminary to the interesting investigations into 
the ashes of particular pants and parts of 

lants in which Drs. Will and Fresenius 

ave been engaged, they have presented such 
a method to chemists. The following is an 
abstract of this valuable paper :— 

“ The analysis of De Saussure and oth- 
ers, inasmuch as they were not in possession 
of means sufficiently accurate to determine 
the quantity of many elements present, are 
no longer trustworthy De Saussure first 
pointed out the necessity for such investiga- 
tions, and Berthier discovered that the com- 
position of the ashes of plants depends in a 
Measure upon the properties of the soil, but 
while the latter found that the ashes of the 
same kind of wood grown upon different 
soils varied, he also discovered that the ash- 
es of different kinds of plants grown upon 
the same soil are dissimilar, and that plants, 
either of the same or related species, when 

wn upon the same soil, yield ashes either 
identical or very similar. 

Plants take up all the soluble constituents 
of the soil, but to subserve their vital pro- 
cesses they select the suitable materials, so 
that vegetable organisms take up and appro- 
priate the necessary elentents. Hence in an- 
siyang ashes, substances will be found 
which have not entered into the composition 
of any organ or part of the plant, but are 
only accidentally present in the juices; we 
cannot, therefore, prevent eush matters from 
being found in the ashes, together with that 
capable of assimilation. 

ature has provided in the seeds of plants 
as in the eggs of birds, and the milk of ani- 


mals, every thing necessary for the develop- 
ment of the infant being, so long as it is in- 
capable of deriving its sustenance from with- 
out. The indispensible mineral food of 
plants, therefore, will be found almost pure 
in seeds. 

The ashes of the seeds of the cerealia, the 
leguminosz, the crucifere, and the conifera, 
consist almost exclusively of phosphates of 
the alkalies and earths, with variable quan- 
tities of silicia and sulphates. But these ash- 
es do not effervesce with acids, and contain 
only mere traces of chlorides. 

The ashes of the seeds of the oak, the 
chesnut, and other trees, of which the seeds 
abound in starch, but contains no fat, effer- 
vesce strongly with acids. They contain a 
large proportion of carbonates which have 
been formed during the combustion, from 
salts of vegetable acids, and they contain al- 
so phosphates. The amount of chlorides, 
silica, and sulphates, is very small in these 
ashes. . 

From these facts it must be concluded 
that the alkaline and earthy phosphate are 
indispensible to the cerealia, and that the oak 
and the chesnut require, besides these phos- 
phates, alkalies and earth not combined with 
mineral acids. 

It is not possible at present to distinguish 
between essential and non-essential constitu- 
ents of ashes. Various mineral substances 
and variable amounts of them are required 
by plants during tne several stages of their 
growth. Nothing found in the ashes of 
plants can be deemed unessential, but we can 
distinguish between those constituents which 
have been already assimilated by the plant 
and those which exist in its juices unassimi- 
lated. Some of the latter, however, only a- 
wait the further progress of growth in order 
to subserve their proper purpose. Thus, al- 
kaline chlorides and sulphates, are always 
present in ashes ; they always exist as solu- 
ble compounds in vegetable juices ; they do 
not themselves enter into the cor porjtion of 
the organs, but they yield some of their ele- 
ments. The bases of the salts of vegetable 
acids ate probably derived from chlorides, 
the latter being decomposed. But their elec- 
tro-negative element being unimportant, these 
chlorides may probably be replaced by other 
compounds of the same bases, provided the 
latter be equally soluble, and not injurious to 
the vital textures of the plant. The quanti- 
ties of chlorides are very variable, and this 
without their being replaced by any other 
substance ; they are, therefore, probably un- 
essential. The quantity of sulphates found 
in the ashes depends in some measure upon 
the fa aoe of the ashes. The sulphur 
of the nitrogenous constituents of the plant 
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may, by a strong heat and free access of air: 
be converted into sulphuric acid during the 
combustion. On the other hand, an insuffi- 
cient heat, with the subsequent addition of 
an acid, may evolve sulphuretted hydrogen 
In order to make a quantitative analysis of 
ashes we must heat them until all the sulphu- 
rates are completely oxidised. 

Carbonic acid and charcoal are generally 
accidental constituents of ashes, having their 
origin in the combustion. Some seeds, how- 
ever, contain carbonates. The amount of 
carbonaceous matter and carbonic acid in 
ashes depends upon the nature of the bases. 
present, aud the degree of heat employed. 


Bases. Bodies combined with Bases. 
Potass. Chlorine. 
Soda. Iodine. 
Lime. Bromine. 
Magnesia. Fluorine. 
Peroxide of iron. Acids. 
Oxide of manganese. Silicic acid. 
Alumina. Phosphoric acid. 


Sulphuric acid. 


All these acids and bases, except iodine, 
bromine, fluorine, and oxide of manganese, 
are found in almost all ashes of plants. Al- 
umina is said by many chemists to be found 
in vegetable ashes. Naussere states that 
the ashes of the bilberry, the pine, and the 
oleander, contain 17.5, 14.8, and 28.8 per 
cent. of alumnia, but he mistook the phos- 
phates for alumina, because when he made 
other analyses to determine the amount of 
phosphates, he found no alumina, or only a 
trace. Pure alumina is insoluble in solution 
of phosphoric andcarbonicacid. The phos- 
phate of peroxide of iron found in plants 
which is equally insoluble with alumina, is 
probably taken up as phosphate of protoxide 
which is soluble in solution of carbonic acid. 
The traces of alumina foun’ in ashes of 
plants, are probably derived from some adhe- 
ring dirt not having been carefully removed 
previously to combustion. This, no doubt, 
also gives rise to the presence of sand. 

In some parts of Germany grain is steeped 
in solution of sulphate of copper, in order to 
prevent blight; this accounts for the pres- 
ence of oxide of copper in the plants ; it may 
also be derived from the presence of salts of 
copper in the soil, but is only an accidental 
constituent of vegetable ashes. 

A large number of analyses are necessary 
ere a classification of plants, according to the 
constitution of their ashes can be accurately 
made. For the present purpose they may be 
arranged into three groups. 

A. Ashes rich in alkaline and earthy car- 
bonates ; to this belong woods, lichens, since 
these contain salts of organic acids. 
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B. Ashes abounding in the phosphatcs of 
alkalies and earths, as the ashes of seeds. 

C. Ashes rich in silica, The graminea, 
equisetacee, &c., belong to this group. 

This classification is not to be considered 
more than an approximation. The ashes of 
mistletoe {viscum album,) the ashes of the 
seeds of the oak, and chesnut contain both 
carbonates and phosphates. Those of mdi- 
um sativum (millet,) oats, and barley, a- 
bound in silica, and might, with equal pro- 
priety be placed in either the second or the 
third class. 

According to the beautiful law of substi- 
tution established by Professor Liebig the 
predominance of potass or lime in the ashes 
of a pant depends upon the bases existing 
in the soil. Tobacco would generally be 
considered to belong to the hme plan's, but 
recent analyses, which are highly interesting 


in relation to the law of substitution, prove 


that when grown ina soil abounding in pot- 


ass, tobacco would equally belong to the pot- 


ass plants. : 


ROYAL MEDICO-ROTANICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Thursday, June 27th, 1844. 
Henry Cors, Jeg., Esq., in the Chair. 


After some discussion, a communication 
on the atropa belladonna, from Mr. Ley, 
was read. 

In this essay, Mr. Ley endeavoured to 
point out that belladonna was not of so dead- 
ly a nature as its name, and the dread enter- 
tained of it by the profession and the public 
would lead one to suppose, and he quotes 
several cases to show that a fatal result rare- 
ly attend its ingestion. He observes that its 
eflects are rapid and constant, therefore if 


understood, most highly valuable. The dif- 
ficulty is in seeing and describing them so 


clearly that future observers shall recognise 
the same results from medicinal doses. For 
this purpose the variety of the observations 
recorded, and even the varieties of language 
in which the narratives are clothed, become 
useful information for future observers, to 
test and reject that which is Jeast precise and 
perfect. In testing the medicinal influence 
of a medicine by which we seek to relieve 
pain, spasm, and irritability of system, and 
to procure sleep, its approximation to or 
secession from opium in its action on the sys- 
tem, will form a very good standard to j 
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benefit in the second or third day of inaction 
than from the immediate effect of the drug. 
In this way relief is experienced in scrofulous 
ophthalmia, in toothach. &c., when the state 
of excitement has passed away. A decided 
astringent effect is produced by the exhibition 
of belladonna in some chronic discharges 
from the mucous membranes, and the secre- 
tion in ulceration of the trachea is diminished, 
and the cough relieved by it; various vesi- 
cular eruptions on the skin is also removed 
by it, and when the contents of the vesicle 
have become semi-purulent, the true skin ul- 
cerated, the ulcer being deep and devoid of 
healthy granulations. the edges being under 
the influence of the creeping vesicle, a single 
grain of the extract of belladonna will annihi- 
late the eruption, and the ulcer will immedi- 
ately assume a healthy appearance. This in- 
fluence is well exemplified by that affection 
of the finger where the cuticle is raised by a 
semi-purulent fluid round the nail. The cu- 
ticle being removed the circle will still be en- 
larged by the separation of fresh cuticle, and 
the denuded surface pours out a copious dis- 
charge. The effect of one dose of belladonna 
is to dry the denuded surface, so that the dis- 
ease no longer exists, and this is effected with 
so much rapidity as almost to seem like 
magic. : 

Mr. Ley quotes two cases from Mr. Liston’s 
practice in University College Hospital, in 
one of which minute doses of belladonna 
cured an attack of erysipelas in two or three 
days; and in the other, a case of small ul- 
cerations on the legs, aggravated bya scald, 
and attended by much inflammation and fever, 
after the fever was subdued the belladonna 
also speedily effected a cure. In conclusion 
Mr. Ley adverted to the difference presented 
by the extracts as met with in the shops, and 
stated that he had found a scaly black, tobac- 
co-smelling extract, most efficacious for ex- 
ternal application. This, he considers, may 
be owing to the mixture of the fruit with the 
leaves, or to the adulteration of the extract 
with some other drug, and in that case he 
thought it would be advisable to try the 
adulterated drug itself. 


of its effects, and tried by this test, Mr. Ley 
has found that the action of opium and bella- 
donna is very similar. He has himself taken 
belladonna, and has given it trequently, in 
doses of from half a grain to a grain, and in 
describing its action, instead of saying that‘t 
diminishes sensation, irritability, and arterial 
action, in the first stage of its influence, he 
believes that it increases them all, and that 
the peculiar action of the remedy being ex- 
hausted, reaction takes p'ace and its effects, 
to wit, diminution of sensation, irritability 
and arterial action follow. He observes, thal 
soon after taking a grain of the extract, there 
is a peculiar taste in the mouth, and a diffused, 
novel sensation over the whole body, which 
excites the attention forcibly and unpleasant- 
BR Saliva is secreted in diminished quantity. 
he nervous excitement becomes absolutely 
painful, with restlessness, and with the at- 
tempt to move, giddiness, with an affection of 
the cerrebrum, become evident. There is dif- 
ficulty in swallowing, and the voice becomes 
hoarse ; it is as if the action of the parts were 
impeded by great loss of the lubricating 
moisture of the mucous membranes. The 
sight is affected and indistinct, and the eye 
has the same sensation (perhaps of coldness) 
that is felt over the body The lids become 
dry, and the general sensation is similar to 
that experienced after long watching. Pain 
in the bowels may occur, and perhaps an 
evacuation may take place, but neither 
purging nor diuresis is caused by it. Sore- 
throat and redness of the skin, resembling 
scarlatina, is sometimes produced, and inor- 
dinate menstrual discharge may occur sud- 
egm females. The attention is so entire- 
ly absor: ed by the peculiar sensation, and the 
irritability of system, that no pursuit can be 
followed ; the eye can sce, but is indisposed 
to maintain attention to the object, and the 
ear has sensation, and heais peculiar noises. 
The disposition to with lraw from all the ex- 
citements of passing influences becomes ac- 
tive, and the retirement-like weariness brings 
repose. In this stage of excitement Mr. Ley 
observes, it is not difficult to trace an in- 
creased arterial action approaching inflam- 
mation; and this being the firstand immediate 
action of the remedy, we ought to reckon the 
Tapid subsidence or evanescence of these 
ts among the virtues of the medicine. In 

Dr. Pereira’s opinion belladonna is not fitted 
for plethoric constitutions, nor for febrile and 
acute inflammatory cases, in which Mr. Ley 
coincides, but he thinks it may be rendered 
so by combination with other medicines, or 
by preceding its use by blood-letting. Tt has 
been his habit, he says, to produce the excite- 
_Ment, and to allow the reaction to go on un- | per, having been dried and coarsely powder- 
i for aday ortwo. He expects more|ed. They were examined by the usual metb- 
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ANALYSES OF BLOOD IN DISEASES. 


Dr. Scharlan, of Settin, having sent to 
Professor Liebig some specimens of bl 
drawn from patients siering from various 
diseases for the purpose of having their a- 
mount of carhon and hydrogen determined, 
Professor Liebig entrusted the investigation 
to Dr. Herman Hoffman. “The specimens, as 
sent to Giessen, were inclosed in waxed pa- 


od of organic combustion with oxide of cop- 


per, the following results were obtained. 
Ashes. Carbon. Hydrogen 


1. Blood from a patient 
laboring under pneu- 
monia which was 
drawn fromthe arm 
and exhibited a buffy 
coat (ist bleeding) . . 4.365 57.428 8.615 


2. Do. do another spe- 

cimen (2nd bleeding) 4.081 52.280 -—— 
3. Do. another speci- 

men (ist bleeding . . 3.880 51.966 8 543 

(2nd bleeding) . . . . 3.784 51.149 7.832 
4. Typhus 3.901 54.954 8.542 
5. Tubercular phthisis; 

no buffy coat 4.026 53.734 7.451 
6. Typhus abdomina- 

lis, fth day ; from ; 

the arm 3.209 50.901 8.925 
7. Do. do. second day, 


from the arm (lst 
bleeding) 3,108 54,184 8,493 

(2nd bleeding) 3,479 55,295 7,945 
8. Do. fromthe head 4,702 
9. Do from the venacava3,509 49.281 7,217 
10. Do. do. do. 3,960 45,575 7,897 
11. Do. from the aorta 4,184 ——-- ——- 
— Liebigs dnnalem. 


Tabular Viewof One Hundred and Eigh- 

ty Cases of Tubercle of the Lungs in Child- 

ren, with some remarks on Infantile Con- 
sumption. 

By P. Hennis Green, M. B. 

The author commences his paper by observ- 
ing that the remarks appended to the tabular 
view are rather intended to point out a few 
of the peculiarities which distinguish infan- 
tile consumption from phthisis of adults, 
than to give any complete history of phthisis 
in the young subject. 

The main character which distinguishes 
the pbthisis of children from that of adults 
is this,—in children the tubercular deposit 
occupies a much larger surface of the lung, 
is more rapidly secreted, and complicated 
with tubercular disease of the organs more 
frequently than in the adult. : 

ving briefly described the varieties of 
tubercular deposit in the lungs of children, 
the author gives some statistical results rela- 
tive to crude tubercle and caverns, as deduced 
from his table. 

The complications of pulmonary tubercle 
in the child are numerous and varied. The 
author compares his own results with those 
given by M. Louis for the adult, and shows 
the proportion in which various other organs 
were affected with tubercular disease. 

The symptoms are referred to two varieties, 
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one occurring in children of from ten to four- 
teen years of age, and reseinb!ing the disease 
in adults; the other aflecting younger chil- 
dren, and presenting several peculiar.ties. In 
the acute form of this latter variety the patient 
is often cut off long before the disease has 
arrived at the stage of cavern, while the wide- 
spread and rapid diffusion of tulercular de- 
posit may excite in the head hydrocephalus, 
or meningitis; in the chest, pleurisy ; in the 
abdomen, peritonitis; and in the intestinal 
canal, tubercular ulceration. In the chronic 
form of this variety the author remarks that 
the signs of cavern are very frequently ab- 
sent altogether, and that this absence may de- 
pend on the seat of the cavity (middle or 
lower lobe,) or the small calibre of the bron- 
chial tubes. 

The author next examines, successively, 
the rational symptoms, and indicates the pe- 
culiuities which may attend each. With re- 
gard to hemoptysis, he obscrves that it is not 
so rare a symptom as many eminent authori- 
ties assert. 

The question of diagnosis having been dis- 
cussed, the author coucludes with a brief de- 
scription of bronchial phthisis. The me- 
chanical and physiological effects produced 
by the enlarged glands on the neighbouring 
tissues and organs ate first pointed out ; the 
symptoms are then indicated, and the author 
sums up with some valuable remarks rela- 
tive to the diagnosis of its variety; 

The author does not enter into 1he question 
of treatment, which he regards as merely 
palliative, but he states his belief that under 
favorable circumstances we have a much 
greater chance of arresting the progrese of 
e prent tubercle in the child than in the 
adult. 

The Society adjourned until November 
next. 


On the Exclusion of the Atmospheric Air in 
the Treatment of Certain Local Diseases. 
Some years ago I attended a fatal case of 

peritonitis. On a post-mortem examination 
I was struck with the florid red appearance of 
those parts of the intestines which were con- 
tiguous and adherent to the abdominal parie- 
tes, and the perfectly pale condition of those 
other parts of the intestinal canal which were 
contiguous and adherent to each other. Both 
surfaces were equally covered with a layer of 
rather opake and moderately-consistent co- 
agulable lymph. I could only account for the 
difference in the appearance of these two por- 
tions of the same intestine by supposing that 
one was affected by the absorption of oxygen 
from the atmospheric air, whilst from the 
other this gas was excluded. 
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. It ig usual in the Pansian hospitals to trust 
the treatment of pleuritis greatly to the appli- 
cation of cataplasms. I confess that when I 
first heard of this mode of treatment I thought 
it rifling. Ihave since considered that these 
cataplasms may entirely exclude the influence 
of the atmospher.c air, and thus prove of real 
efficacy. But whatever may be the rational, 
the fact remains as I have stated it, and where 
the treatment of pleuritis cons:sts greatiy in 
the application of mere cataplasms, a post- 
mortem in this disease is scarcely or not to be 
obtained, so generally do the patients recover 


( have now to add a fact from my own per- 
sonal experience. [ have recently seen the 
most satisfactory result, both in pleuritis and 
peritonitis, from the assiduous application of 
cataplasms of powdered linseed. 


It is probably by the exc!usion of the atmos- 
pheric air that other remedies for imftlamma- 
tory diseases act; the various plasters, the ni- 
trate of silver,even blisters have this effect. 
I do not, however, mean to insinuate that they 
have no other. Cataplasms may further act 
by their warmth and moisture. The nitrate 
ar silver possesses some extraordinary power 
over the actions which constitute or coincide 
with inflammation. But certainly, more ad- 
hesive plasters have an efficacy in cases of 
chronic chest affection, in lumbago, sciatica, 
and other forms of rheumatism, in neuralgia, 
and even of scirrhus, which cannot be easily 
explained. 

One of my patients, a martyr to extensive 
aciatica, was disired to envelope the limb in 
adhesive plaster. He was a joiner and an 
ingenious man He prepared the common 
stocking material with glue, dissolved in the 

roportion of one ounce to two pints cf water. 
and had it spread over, when dry, with galba- 
num plaster, a-d if this exuded it was dusted 
with flour. By the steady application of 
this plaster his severe rheumatism was cured. 

I was once informed by a celebrated physi- 
cian that he had prescribed adhesive plaster 
to be applied over a scirrhous tumour of the 
mamma. It remained adherent for years, and 
the disease remained stationary. The piaster 
then separated, and from tha! period the dis- 
ease pursued its devastating progress. 

Certain modes of the treatment of burns 
consist in excluding the influence of the at- 
mospheric air. 

Some affections of the face are remedied by 
applying a layer of gelatine. Isinglass is dis- 
solved in water, and the solution is applied 
with a camel’s-hair pencil. and allowed to dry. 
l have just witnessed some very remarkable 
eflects of this mode of treatment, which I will 
communicate hereaiter. : 


Exclusion of Atmospheric Air, §c. 


On the Microscopical Characters of Milk and 
the use of the Microscope in the choice of 
a Nurse. 

Recent inquiries have shown that human 
milk, examined by the microscope, presents 
different characters :— 

1. Large globuled. 

; Small globuled, generally “pulverulent” 
milk. 

3. Milk of medium-sized globules. 

None of these are found in this fluid to the 
complete exclusion of the others. The first 
variety is the most nutritive, and the others 
in proportion to the size of the globules. The 
microscope, then, will enable us to determine, 
in doubtful cases, whether a given milk be of 
a strong or weak class, and will guide the 
physician in the choice of anurse whenever 
the question turns on the advisability of one 
or other of these kinds. Milks differ not only 
in respect of the size of their globules, but 
also of the abundance of these; high or low 
amount of globules signifies richness or poor- 
ness of the milk generally.—British and 
Foreign Review. 

Mineral Marmoratum, or Paste, to fill Hollow 

Teeth. 
Take Anhydrous phosphoric acid, forty- 
eight grains ; 
Pure caustic lime, forty-two grains ; 
finely pulverised. Mix rapidlyin 
a mortar. 

The powder soon becomes muist; it must 
therefore be brought as quickly as possible 
into the cavity of tne tooth, which has been 
cleaned and dried; the powder is to be well 
pressed into the cavity, smoothed off, and 
moistened on its surface. 


TOOTH POWDERS. 


Take Powder of red bark. 
Bole armeniac, sifted, of each one 
ounce ; 
Powder of cinnamon, half an ounce; 
Bicarbonate of soda, half an ounce ; 
Ou of cinnamon, two or three drops. 
Mix. 
This is an excellent tooth-powder, unobjec- 
tionable in every respect. 

Carbonate of magnesia may be substituted 
for the bicarbonate of soda, or precipitat 
carbonete of lime; but the solubility of the 
bicarbonate of soda renders it preferable. 


Cason reported for the Dissector by A.K.—M.D- 
Montcomery, Orance, Co., N. 
17th Apri, 1844. 
Dr. H. H. Sirerwoon, 
My Dear Sir,—I was called on the 20th of 
February, 1842, to visit T. K. of Ulster 
County, in this State. He wasa young ma” 
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Cases reported for Dissector. 


of sanguine temperament, good physical and 
mental endowments, and up to the time of 
he present sickness, had enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health. He was 18 years of 
age, and by avocation a farmer. 

Hie illness commenced Sept. 3d, 1841, 
with swelling in the left knee, and after a few 
weeks in its fellow also, both joints being 
very painful. These sweilingscontinued for 
a few weeks and then subsided, leaving stiff- 
ness, languor; &c. Seven weeks after the 
swelling of the knees had subsided, the shoul- 
Yer and hips became similarly affected — 
Chills, fevers, and head-aches immediately 
followed. The family physician being called 
pronounced the disease Kheumatism, and pla- 
ced the patient under the usual antiphloyistic 
treatment. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the disease continued, but was erratic in its 
character, sometimes attacking the chest, then 
the head. In July, the throat and tongue be- 
came swollen, pus formed under the tongue, 
afterwards the chin, and then the cervical 
glands swelled and suppurated. The pain 
m the left knee and hip, at length gave way 

to counter irritation, blisters, &c. and froin 
the use of porter, the strength gradually aug- 
mented, enabling him to sit up. But thus 
far the use of the left limb was not recovered, 
at the same time at this period, great tume- 
faction and edema took place ; in this state 
bandages were applied, and in September 
the formation of pus was discovered ; on the 
15th, the abscess was opened, by incision in 
the thigh, about midway, on the outside; on 
the 234, another abscess which had formed 
on the opposite side broke ; on the 20th of 


October he was again able to sit up, and on 
the Ist of November, could walk with the 
aid of crutches. 


On the 15th of November, while walking 
he had the misfortune to fall, by which the 
thigh was fractured 6 inches above the knee. 
As a matter of course, the limb was pla- 
ced in splints, the ulcer continuing to dis- 


About the Ist of January 1842, the pa- 
tient exhibited all those symptoms that indi- 
eate the ebbing of the tide of life, and that 
usually follow suffering from a protracted, 
and painful disease. He had adry hacking 
cough, the hectic fever appeared, the frame 
was emaciated toa skeleton, and two audi- 
tional abscesses had formed, and become 
ranning ulcers. The usual remedies of blis- 
tering, Gta counter issues, and prescri- 
bing Iodine, Hydriodate Potassa, Extract of 
Sarsaparilla, Blue Pili, Spanish Rob !!— 
Swain’s Panacea, &c., &c., constituted the 
treatment until February, at which time 1 
was called in. 

When I first saw the patient he was sub- 


ject to colliquative sweats, his cough was ob- 
stinate, and his pulse seldom varied from 120. 
The whole left limb displayed the presence of 
great tumefaction, particularly the illiac re- 
gion, The tubercular character of the dis- 
case was plainly indicated by these symptoms 
which were exceedingly unfavorable. He 
was also subject to great pain, which contin- 
ued without any visible abatement, or inter- 
val of ease. Large doses of morphine were 
administered to quiet him, and as he and his 
friends remarked « to smooth the to 
the grave.” For 17 weeks he had not left 
his bed, the pain of moving being too great 
to be endured. He had availed himself of 
the services of several experienced surgeons 
and physicians, some of whom had pronoun- 
ced him beyond the reach of art. i 

From the condition of the patient when I 
was called in I felt the responsibility to be 
almost terrible; however I entered upon my 
duty, trusting for success solely on those 
principles, which for many years past you 
have been laboring to establish. 

Upon a careful examination, I found the 
diagnosis to be tubercula of the left knee, 
(white swellings,) half the former implicated 
with tubercu!a of left lung, liver, throat, 
heart, stomach and mesentery, accompanied 
with a total loss of appetite. 

On the patient being placed under my 
charge, all former prescriptions were thrown 
asile. The diseased limb was bandaged 
smoothly from the instep to the knee, and 
wetted, with a strong solution of Sal Ferri, 
Capsia &c., at the same time fermenting poul- 
tices were applied to the thigh every evening. 
[ prescribed a pill morning and evening, and 
covered the whole thigh with a plaster. I 
also placed one on the lumbar region, to be 
taken off at night, however, and the poultice 
applied. 

Under this the magnetic treatment, 12 days 
from its commencement, the appetite returned, 
the palpitations ceased, and the pulse assu- 
med a healthy standard. In three weeks the 
cough and expectoration ceased, the tumefac- 
tion subsided, pus of a more healthy char- 
arter was discharged, and in one week more 
the patient was able to sit up. In July he 
could walk with the aid of sticks, and con- 
tinued to improve steadily. In December 
last the ulcers, four in number, gradually clo- 
sed up, and swelling with some pain follow- 
ed. To alleviate this, one of the ulcers near 
the knee was re-opened, and serous matter 
with exfoliation of carious bone was dis- 
charged. 

Since the re-opening of the ulcer near the 
knee ihe patient has improved rapidly. At 
this time he is able to walk without incon- 
venience, and labor at his business although 
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not so well as before his illness. Indeed 
this was not to be expected. The patient 
when [ was called in, was in an almost 
hopeless state, diseased in his entire system, 
and emaciated toa skeleton, therefore the 
cure must necessarily be very slow, almost 
as much so as is the growth from infancy to 
manhood. {have deemed it proper to be 
thus explicit, in order to show the errér in 
judgment that occured at the commencement 
of the disease, as well as the mistakes in 
treatment that followed. He owes his life 
to your remedies.” 


“ Mr. M. R. of Orange County, New-York, 
had been out of health two years, during 
which time he had received the professional 
services of 8 or 10 different physicians from 
whom he obtained little or no relief. About 
the first of last February, I was called in to 
eee him, and on examination detected tuber- 
cula,— ` 

1st—in the left lung. 2nd—in the stomach. 
3d—in the kidneys. 4th—in the spleen, and 
Sth—in the laige intestines. 6th—in the 
brain. 

“In addition to this wretched condition of 
the body, he was also affected with Hyper- 
trophia of the heart, liver, &c. The actio- 
of the heart was very much diseased, the 
most gentle exercise being followed by a 
prostration nearly approaching to absolute 
exhaustion. The moat trifling emotion of 
the mind, the least surprise, as the entering 
of a stranger into his room, was attended 
with the most violent and painful palpita- 
tions, so great at times as to threaten imme- 
diate dissolution. 

Nor was this all the disease from which 
the parent suffered ; his spine was curved lat- 
erally,with an excavation on the left side, ow- 
ing to paralysis of the abdominal and inter- 
costal muscles, with perfect immobility of 
the left side, as indeed, could not be other- 
wise ; this state was accompanied with an 
extreme derangement of the digestive organs, 
s0 t, in fact, as to prevent the exercise of 
their functions. The offices of nature were 
entirely suspended, except under the influ- 
enceof medicine. The patient was in contin- 
ual pain about the region of the pleura, and 
sleep could only be procured by large doses of 
morphine. In addition to this, for more than 
atwelvemonth, he suflered from headache 
without intermission. In this state he had 
been confined for nearly two years, seldom 
leaving his room, and was emaciated to the 
last degree, when I was consulted. The 
gentlemen who had preceded me, and who 
are the mosteminent in that section of the 
eouutry, and deservedly so, had placed him 
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under the antiphlogistic treatment; indeed, 
the first symptoms were those of pleurisy, 
and in consultation with them they recom- 
mended an adherence to the course of treat- 
ment prescribed for inflammatory disease.— 
Notwithstanding this, however, I resolved to 
attempt the magnetic remedies as prescribed 
by Dr. H. H. Sherwood, having applied them 
before in many cases with the most satisfac- 
tory results ; under this treatment the patient 
soon exhibited signs of improvement, and has 
continued to mend from that time to the pres- 
ent. Heno longer sutlers from pain, his ap- 
petite has returned, his sleep healthy and re- 
freshing, and his appearance favorable ; and 


so far as the radical cure of the complication of 


disease described is concerned, he has now 
entirely recovered his health; he is able to 
walk about his farm, eat the ordinary food 
provided in a farmer's household, and can 
ride a number of miles on horseback without 
fatigue. ‘The magnetic treatment has rescu- 
ed him from what was literally a “living 
death.” 


AMERICAN MEDICAL STUDENTS AND THEIR 
HABITS. 


We extract the following very gratify! 
hak: 


observations from a late number oí the 
adelplia Medical Examiner :— 


« The improvement in education and gene- 
ral character of the medical studeuts at the 
colleges in Philadelphia within the last few 
years is the comon subject oí remark with 
all who have had the opportunity of judging- 
There are at this time between seven and 
eight hundred of these young gentlemen in 
this city,—connected from nearly all parts of 
the continent and the adjacent islands, sur- 
rounded by the temptations of a large city, 
and without the restraining presence of pa- 
rents and relations,—as quietly and diligently 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge as any 
grey-heaed philosophers that ever congress: 
ted together. They afford an example, in- 
deed, to the young men of other professions 
in the place. which it would be profitable for 
them to follow. Among other evidences of 
their self-denial and rigid determination to 
keep out of the way of temptation, is their 
voluntary association as members of a tem- 
perance society, on the principle of total ab- 
stinence. Early in the session of last year, 
such a society was formed among them, and 
embraced a considerable number ; the present 
winter a similar movement was made early 
in the session; two public meetings have 
been held, at which nearly all the students in 
the city were present. anda very lange num- 
ber signed the pledge.” 
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T heRotary Magnetic Machines, and the Dno- 
dynamic treatment of Diseases. 


& 


The savage Rotary Magnetic Machines are 
of different sizes, and are fitted into neat ma- 
hogany cases, including the battery. The 
case of the first size is ten inches long, five 
wide, and three deep. The second size is 
eight inches long, four wide, and three deep. 

The third size is seven inches long, three wide, 
and two anda half deep. The fourth size 
is six inches and a half long, three wide, and 
one and a half deep. The instruments are 
zet on the covers in magnetising, as seen in 
the fignre, and are made in a very superior 
- style; are jewelled and run in the best manner, 

A, case; B, the cover; C, sheet copper 
vessel; E, sheet copper, the lower edge of 
which is soldered on the bottom of the cop- 
per vessel C; D, copper piece connected with 
the zinc between the copper surfaces, contain- 
ing a solution of sulphate of copper; F, cyl- 
inder of copper wire; G, magnet and arma- 
ture; e, e, conductors to the armature; c, 
negative, anda, positive button for magneti- 
sing. 

A great many physicians, as well as many 
private families, have been testing the effects 
of the Rotary Magnetic Machines during the 
last six months, and so far as we can learn, 
they are very generally well satisfied with 
the results they have obtained, but complain 
much of the imperfection of the old instru- 
ments—of the bungling manner in which 
they have been made—of their liability to 
get out of order—of the difficulties in run- 
ning them, and of the necessity of frequent 
resort to the aid of blacksmiths, gunsmiths, 

kie. &e. 
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It was useless to talk to the manufactur- 
‘ers of these machines on the propriety and 
importance of manufacturing a more perfect 
instrument, so long as those that were eoarse 
‘and cheap could be sold ata great profit. 
1 To obviate these objections, we were at last 
. compelled to employ a jeweller to make the 
| machine represented in the engraving at the 
‘head of this article, under our direction, as 


‘These machines are made upon a new and 
mathematical arrangement of a new princi- 
ple in Duodynamics, are very light, neat and 
portable, and will last a life time. 

It has been the great object of those who 
have before planned, or constructed the Rota- 
ry Magnetic Machines, to make them in a 
manner to obtain the greatest or most severe 
shocks, and for this purpose, lange machines 
or instruments were supposed to be necessa- 
ry, and those ideas were very natural, espe- 
cially in those having large organs of mar- 
vellousness. They proceeded upon the er- 
roneous principle “ that the greater the ma- 
chine the greater the power,” or that the 
power increases pari-passu with the size of 
the machines, whereas the reverse of this ` 
proposition is true; for the power of these 
instruments increases as their size decreases 
—other things being equal, as is seen on a 
comparison of the old machines with the 
Savage instruments. The motions of the 
forces from the latter are continuous and 
agreeable, and produce the most violent ac- 
tion of the muscles and of the poles of the 
organs, without the severe and painful shocks 
of the former, which are more or Jess injuri- 
ous, and always very unpleasant to adults, 
and are borne with great difficulty by chil- 
dren. 

There are, in fact, many cases in which 
these shocks doa positive injury, like the 
electrical machines. The value of these 
machines consequently increases as the shocks 
decrease, or as the motions of the forces 
from them are more continuous, other things 
being equal. It was a principal object in the 
plan upon which the Savage machines are 
constructed to avoid these shocks, as much 
as possivle, and it was in a great degree suc- 
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cessful, but not perfectly so. We have how- 
ever at last succeeded in our object, by having 
a cross or four or more arins to the shaft of 
the armature as seen in the figure, with a cor- 
responding number of breaks or pole chan- 
gers, and adjusting screws, which make the 
motions of the forces continuous. The ar- 
matures and pistons are gilded, the battery im- 
proved, and their power and value greatly in- 
creased. 

The price of these improved machines is 
$20, while that of the others remain the 
same as before, or $18 for the . largest size, 
and $15 for the 2d and 3d size, although 
they are improved by the cross and adjusting 
“screws, which increase the power of these 
machines, and make the forces more continu- 
ous. 

The figure drawn below the engraving is 
intended to represent the direction of the for- 
ces as they proceed from the buttons in mag- 
netising—a, the negative button, repels and 
expands, while the positive button, b, attracts 
and contracts. Besides the negative force 
exerts an alkaline, and the positive an acid 
influence upon the fluids and solids of the 
body, and hence the importance of a scien- 
tific application of the buttons in diseases of 
the different membranes, or of the serous and 
mucous surfaces. 


The form of the buttons for magnetising, 
and the different kinds of metals of which 
they are made, is a matter of some import- 
ance. Brass cylinders were connected with 
the machine, and held in the hands to show 
the power of the instrument, before we ap- 
plied the buttons seen in the figure. 
then a mere toy, but is now an important and 
indispensable instrument in the treatment of 
diseases. Besides these buttons, we have 
found other forms very useful in magnetising 
the eye, and in some cases of disease of the 
uterus, urethra, &c., and these are now for- 
warded with the machines. 


It was 


Effects of the Rotary Magnetic Machines. 

In describing the effects of these machines 
in the April and July numbers of this work, 
we were very cautious in our commendations 
of this new mode of treating diseases, as a 


Rotary Magnetic Machines. 


sufficient time had not elapsed since we com- 
menced magnetising with these instruments 
to obtain a full and unbiased view of the 
subject. We had many doubtful cases under 
treatment, the result of which could not then 
be known. Among these there were some 
of the worst cases of distortion of the spine, 
and lumber abscess in children, of from one 
to eight years old, we have ever seen. Some 
of these cases were complicated with disease 
of the sacrum, hipjoint, mesentery or lungs. 
Some of the worst cases are now cured, and 
all the others are so far advanced in the cure, 
as to leave little doubt of their entire recov- 
ery. 

The great number of lateral carvatures of 
the spine, and the extraordinary effects of the 
machines in these cases, continue to excite 
the greatest interest. The cases we are now 
magnetising have continued from one to 
twenty-eight years, and many of them are of 
the worst description, yet they are all advan- 
cing to an erect position. In some of these 
cases the extent of the curvatures has been 
so great as to cause a displacement of the 
heart, lungs, stomach, spleen and intestines. 
The heart beats in the right, and is not heard 
in the left side, while the left lung occupies 
its position. The stomach and spleen are 
depressed, and crowded into the left or right 
side, and displace the intestines, but as the 
spine becomes more erect, they gradually re- 
sume their natural positions These are all 
cases of tubercular disease of the muscles, 
or rheumatism, in which white swellings are 
often formed under, over and around, the 
shoulder blades, on the hips—the side of the 
lumber vertebra, and sometimes on the lower 
extremity of the spine. : 

Young females who have rheumatism, are 
always in danger of such a deplorable result. 
The disease is easily distinguished ; for if a 
person has rheumatism—no matter what part 
of the body or limbs is affected by it—pres- 
sure with the fingers upon the intervertebral 
spaces of the cervical vertebra will produce 
pain more or less severe, in proportion to the 
intensity of the disease. In cases of rheu- 
matism, acute or chronic, affecting the head, 
face or limbs, the machine is, and will con- 
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tmue to be, invaluable. ‘Nearly all the cases 
of dizziness in the aged, are cases of rheu- 
matism, and are the premonitory symptoms 
of palsy or apoplexy, which may be easily 
reduced, and their lives prolonged by the use 
of this instrument. Rheumatism may, and 
does attack, one or both hemispheres of the 
brain, as it does a finger, hand or arm, and 
may paralyze them in the same manner, or 
the spasms from-this cause may be so strong 
as to rupture the blood vessels of the brain, 
as they frequently do; when the blood flows 
into the sinuses, and ventricles, or forms de- 
posits in its substance, as every physician 
knows, who distinguishes diseases by the 
magnetic symptoms. 

In all the cases of disease of the organs 
the machine is of great service, and in some 
cases it is indispensable to a successful treat- 
ment, among which are some cases of amen- 
orrhea, chlorosis, leucorrhea, and prolapsus 
uteri, &c. 

We have used the instrument in one severe 

- case of bilious fever with great success. lt 
reduced the pain in the head, stomach, liver, 
and back, with the’ paroxysms of fever, in 
the most prompt manner. In examining this 
case, severe pain was produced by pressure on 
the sub-occipital nerves connected with the 
brain, and pressure on the ganglions of the 
spinal nerves, in the intervertebral spaces 
connected with the stomach, liver, secum, and 
small intestines, produced the same effect, 
showing it to be a case of acute tubercula of 
the serous surfaces of these organs, instead 
of a case of gastro-enterete, or acute disease 
of the mucous surfaces of these organs.— 
These magnetic and invariable symptoms 
which point to the disease, like the needle to 
the pole, are always present in bilious, re- 
mittent, congestive, yellow, and nervous fe- 
vers. We have always found them in every 
case we have seen from the great lakes, to 
the Balize in the Gulf of Mexico, and we 
have published and circulated more than 20,- 
000 copies of different medical works, in 
which these symptoms are delineated; yet 
the Professors of Astrology in our Medical 
Colleges call these fevers, cases of disease of 
the hnucoussuriaces of the stomach and in- 
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testines, from the ; aspects of the tongue and 
urine, and the color and odor of the stools, 
as in other cases of disease, and continue to 
teach such nonsense to the students of medi- 
cine. They have even had the address to 
induce grave legislators (tell it not in Gotham) 
to pass laws to prevent any person from 
practising physic until his head was full of 
such absurdities, as seen by their sign manu- 
al. 

In two cases of para'ysis, in consequence 
of prostrated fever; one of the entire left 
arm and hand, and the other of the extensor 
muscles of the left leg ; the machine has had 
the happiest effect. 

The first was a case of a little girl aged 
eight years, She had bilious fever when she 
was four years old, during which time the 
left arm was observed to be paralysed ; since 
which time it hung by her side like a rag 
without the least power in the muscles of 
her arm, hand or shoulder. 

On the first application of the buttons to 
the hand and shoulder ; about two months 
since she raised her elbow two or three inches, 
and she can now flourish a cane with the 
same hand. 

The second case was that of a young 
gentleman aged 20 years. He had bilious 
and then typhus fever, more than a year 
since, and when beginning to recover, found 
he was unable to raise the leftleg. Various 
remedies were resorted to including the spring 
and bandage, without the least effect. We 
commenced magnetising the leg about ten 
weeks since under the full power of the 
machine, which he bore every day without 
the least uneasiness, or any apparent effect 
during three weeks. He however soon be- 
gan to raise his toes, and then his foot, and 
next hia leg, and in about eight weeks from 
the time we first commenced magnetising him 
he began to walk without his cane. 

A recent but bad case of paralysis, of the 
right arm, of a mechanic aged 28 years was 
cured with the action of the machine in a- 
bout two weeks. We have alo apparently 
cured in the same way, four cases of recent 
and partial paralysis of one side of the face, 
in one of which there was slight paralysis of 
the right arm and legy i 
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These cases of paralysis were not com- 
plicated with disease of the organs, and re- 
quired no medicine. We have also had 
three or four cases of paralysis of the mus- 
cles about the ankles, approaching what is 
called club feet that required no medicine, 
but nearly all of the other cases we have 
had since we commenced magnetising with 
the machine have required medicine. : 

We have tried faithfully to cure chronic 
diseases of the organs with the machine a- 
lone, but have failed in every case of any 
importance, and were at last compelled to 
resort to the aid of medicines applicable to 
the cases, when the disease has given way, 
and such patients have recovered their 
healths much sooner than they have before 
when under the influence of medicine alone. 

Besides many recover when in the last 
stage of the disease, who could not do so 
under the influence of medicine alone. 

We have also observed the daily effects of 
the machine alone, on tubercular and mu- 
cous disease of the throat and eyes, and al- 
go its combined action with medicine in these 
cases where we could see, as well as hear, 
of the daily and weekly progress of the 
cure, so as to be able to form a more correct 
prognosis of the progress of the cure in the 
lungs or other organs, and the results have 
been so palpable as to leave no doubt of the 
gteat importance of combining the action of 
the machine, with other remedies in diseases 
of the brain, throat, heart, lungs, stomach, 
intestines, liver, kidneys and uterus, as well 
ag diseases of the spine, muscles and joints 
of the limbs. 

On a comparison of the effects of the ma- 
chine in a great number and variety of cases, 
it appears that its extraordinary effects must be 
imputed mostly to its power of restormg lost 
motion, by its action upon the magnetic or- 
ganization of the system. f 

Ín acute or inflammatory diseases the mo- 
tion of the forces along the membranes or 
substance of an organ, are obstructed at 
some point, when the motions of the fluids 
in the blood vessels, are instantly impeded 
and accumulate around that point and distend 
‘it. The forces from the machine if soon ap- 
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plied, re-establish the motions of the forces in 
the membrane or substance, and consequent- 
ly the motions of the accumulated fluids, 
and health is re-established in the most prompt 
manner, 

In chronic diseases, the phenomena pre- 
sented to us are very different. The motions 
of the forces along the minute lymphatic and 
absorbent vessels of the serous surfaces be- 
come obstructed, when the motions of the 
fluids in these vessels are impeded, and ac- 
cumulate in them and in the lymphatic or se- 
creting glands and distend them, or the fol- 
licles or excreting glands of the mucous sur- 
faces are distended in the same manner — 
The strength of the magnetic organization of 
the glandular system of these different sur- 
faces of an organ, limb, or other structure is 
consequently increased ; while that of the 
general organization of the system is decrea- 
sedin the same proportion; for the strength 
of the body or of a limb, depends entirely 
upon the strength of their magnetic organi- 
zation ; the muscles being the mere pullies 
and ropes by which it moves the body, head, 
eyes, or limbs. 3 

Besides, acute diseases announce their ad- 
vent, as thunder does a storm, while chronic 
diseases advance stealthily and slowly, and 
rarely excite the attention of their victims— 
guardians, or their attendant professors of 
Astrology, until these tuberculations in one 
case, and vegetations in the other, has gain- 
ed great advantages in age and strength, and 
it must consequently, and does require a much 
longer time to reduce and restore lost motion 
in these regular organizations, than that of 
mere accumulations of fluids, as in the case 
of acute diseases. 

If, however, we commence magnetising in 
the fist stage of chronic ‘diseases, they are 
reduced very fast as in the cases of tuberca- 
lar disease of the throat and lungs, and there 
is no reason why physicians should not 
dosoas there is now no difficulty in distin- 
guishing chronic diseases with facility and 
certainty in the first as well as the last stage- 

Besides restoring lost motion the Savage 
Rotary Magnetic Machines (at least) opens 
the pores of the skin, and increases the 
'Og e 
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strength, and these eflects of these instru- 
ments are very constant, and uniformly no- 
ticed by these patients. 

In nearly all the cases we have magneti- 
sed including the case of fever, we have found 
it necessary to use medicine of some kind, 
or that indicated by the disease, and such pa- 
tients have not only recovered much faster 
than they usually do under the old treatment 
but a great many entirely recever their health 
in cases in which the common alopathic and 
homeopathic remedies and a great variety of 
quack medicines have entirely failed. 


The following is a postcript in a letter from 
Dr. L. D. Fleming, of Newark, N. J. 
« July 4, 1844. 
“I commenced treating Mr. S——, 0} 
New Vernon, for a tumor, or enlarged lym- 
phatic gland, on the right side of the neck, 
of the size of a walnut, which had continued 
there 9 or 10 years. I Magnetised it with 
the Rotary Magnetic Machine 6 or 8 times in 
as many weeks, when it suppurated, and by 
the tet of September the cure was complete. 
The effect of the instrument was the same 
upon a similar tumor on the lower part of the 
sternum of 30 years standing.” 


The OCurability of Oorebral and Spinal 
Softenings. 

Though numerous observations have fully 
demonstrated the possibility of this occur- 
rence, Dr. Bennett considers that the anato- 
mical marks or appearances, by means of 
which pathologists have endeavoured to de- 
monstrate the fact, are very fallacious. The 
slight indurations occasionally met with in 
the nervous substance are spoken of by some 
authors as cicatrices—a term he thinks whol- 
ly inapplicable to them. Durand-Fardel al- 
ludes to the softening naa chalky milk, 
asa proof of the passaye of the lesion into 
a state of cure, and Dr. Sims speaks of the 
fawn-colored cavities as evincing the same 
fact. In one case of hemiplegia of long 
standing, in which the chalky milk-softening 
was found, the granules of the exudation- 
corpuscles were seen to be large, equal in 
gize, and very transparent, in fact presenting 
a very unusual appearance; it is not improb- 
able, therefore, that the granules were un- 
dergoing absorption; and consequently that 
the opinion of Darand-Fardel may be correct. 


On the other hand, the appeararces described 


by Dr. Sims were met with in one case, but 
here, on the application of the microscope, 
numerous exudation-corpuscles and granu- 
les were inet with, precisely similar to those 
seen in parts undoubtedly aflected with acute 
inflammation. Intense rigidity of the oppo- 
site side of the body also existed, without 
any other lesion than this which could at all 
account for it. Dr. Bennetts opinion there- 
fore is, that the fawn-colored spots describ- 
ed by Dr. Sims are no evidence of the cure 
of inflammatory softening. —Aledico-Chirur- 
gical Review. 


OBSERVATIONS IN MIDWIFERY. 
+ BY TYLER SMITH, M.D. 


The Spinal Uterine Actions excited through 
the medium of the Stomach. 


Uterine action may be excited in three dif- 
ferent modes :-—— 

l. By the direct action of the vis nervosa 
from the central organ, the spinal marrow, in 
the direction of the motor nerves gistributed 
to the uterus. 

II. By the immediate action of the uterus 
itself, in virtue of its own irritability, on the 
application of an appropriate stimulus, 

IIT. By the reflex action of the vis nervo- 
sa, along incident nerves, proceeding to the 
central organ, and from thence reflected by 
motor neives to the uterus, i 

It is to one variety of the latter kind of ac- 
tion which has not hitherto been noticed as 
such, that I am desirous of drawing attention, 
namely, the uterine action excited through the 
medinm of the pneumogastric nerve in the 
stomach. 

l have looked in vain in the therapeutic 
treatises of Drs. Paris, Christison, Pereira, and 
A. T. Thompson, for any reference toa mo- 
tor action of the uterus, dependent on the ap- 
plication of a stimulus to the stomach. They 
make the common remark that emetics should 
not be given in the latter months of pregnan- 
cy, but the rationale of this contra-indication 
has been, that the straining of the abdominal 
muscles, and the concussion would prove in- 
jurious lt has also been the general belief 
that stimulants excite contractions of the ute- 
rus, but this has been explained by their sim- 
ple exciting effects on the system generally. 
Another fact observed, namely, that sickness 
or nausea favors the dilatation of the uterus, 
has been thought to depend on the general 
effucts of nauseants, and not on a particular 
action on the uterus. 

In fact, as far as I am aware, the idea of a 
spinal action from the stomach fo the uterus, 
or even a sympathy acting in this direction, 
has completely cluded the writers on materia 
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medica. The converse of this, the action of 
the uterus on the stomach has been well un- 
derstood, and the knowledge of reflex motor 
action supplies the true exp:anation, Prac- 
tical accoucheurs, have, however, recorded 
numerous facts, showing that excitation of 
the gastric nerves ıs usually followed by ute- 
Tine contraction, but none of them have at- 
tempted to account for such facts on the prin- 
ciples of reflex motor action. 


Among the proverbial philosophy of the 
lying-in-room, nothing is more popular or 
more true than that “sick labors are al- 
ways safe.” I believe the explanation of this 
to be found in the circumstance that irritation 
of the stomach promotes the actions of the 
uterus, increasing both its contractions and 
the dilatation of its mouth. Jn the first place 
I proceed to consider briefly the evidence of 
the former kind of action. 


Uterine Contractions excited through the Me- 
dium of the Stomach. 


Dr. Rigby observes that “a sudden drink 
of cold fluid will generally excite contractions 
of the uterus, owing to the close sympathy 
which exists between it and the stomach.” 

Heat, as well as cold, is a powerful excitor 
of reflex motor action. It was the old prac- 
tice, and is still the rule with nurses and oth- 
ers, to give patients warm drinks from time 
to time during labor, with a view to streng th- 
en the pains. 

Much discussion has been raised about the 
roper mode of exhibiting the ergot of rye, 
ut itis singular that almost all accoucheurs 

consider the warm or cold infusion to be most 
efficacious. Is not this because either the 
warm or cold liquid tends to excite the uterus, 
and in this manner adds to the power of the 
ergot? Without doubting the specific action 
of the ergot, I may adduce, in favor of this 
opinion, a remark made by Mr. Headland, at 
a recent meeting of the Landon Medical So- 
ciety, to the effect that he knew a gentleman 
who had kept a table of the relative effects 
of the ergot, and warm brandy and water, 
and had found them nearly equal in power. 
It is also well known that taking warm tu- 
ids into the stomach immediately excites after- 
pains when delivery has taken place. 

Spontaneous sickness sometimes occurs in 
uterine hemorrhage, and excites uterine con- 
tractions. With reference to this pomt. I 
pe the following interesting passage from 

nman :— 

When patients have suffered much from 
loss of blood, they will often have a sndden 
and violent fit of vomiting ; and sometimes, 
under circumstances of such extreme debility, 
that I have shrunk with apprehension lest 
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they should have been destroyed by a seturs 
or increase of the hemorrhage, which I con- 
cluded would be an inevitable consequence 
of soviolentan effort. But there is no rea- 
son for this apprehension ; for although the 
vomiting may be considered as a proof of 
the injury which the constitution has suffer- 
ed by the hemorrhage, yet the action of vom- 
iting contributes to its suppression, and to the 
immediate relief of the patient; perhaps by 
some revulsion, and certainly by exciting a 
more vigorous action of the remaining pow- 
ers of the ccnstitution, as is proved by the 
amendment of the pulse, and of all other ap- 
pearances, immediately after vomiting, which 
I have therefore in some cases attempted by 
gentle means to promote.” 

Though the true modus operand: of vomit- 
ing is not given in this passage, it is clear 
from the context the writer was aware of ils 
causing uterine contraction, for he remarks 
that «during faintness the advantage arising 
from contraction of the uterus is obtained; 
for this acts, or makes its efforts to act, in 
sleep, during faintness, and sometimes even 
after death.” He adds that the nausea pro- 
duced by medicines “ has by no forced con- 
struction been considered an artificial imita- 
tion of faintness, and found serviceable, and 
medicines have been given expressly for this 
purpose” in cases of hemorrhage. 

In cases of abortion from excessive vomit- 
ing in the last months of pregnancy, I be- 
lieve the accident is caused by the utenne 
contractions it excites, and not by the concus- 
sion of the system, or the spasmodic action 
of the abdominal and other muscles as gene- 
rally supposed. 


Dilatation of the Os Uteri through the Medi- 
um of the Stomach. 


The belief in the power of nausea or vom- 
iting to relax the uterus in common with oth- 
er parts of the body, is of very ancient dat. 
Dr. Ramsbotham, however, appears to have 
been the first to recognize a practice founded 
on this idea. This physician observes, “ Un- 
der a state of preternatural rigidity of the o% 
uteri, it not unfrequently happens that with- 
out any cause, and independent of any means 
being used, sudden relaxation takes place and 
from that time the labor progresses with 
much greater rapidity. This favorable alter- 
ation in the condition of the organ is general- 
ly accompanied by sickness, and I always 
hail an attack of vomiting under such circum- 
stances, provided there be no symptoms 0 
exhaustion present, as the harbingerof a ior- 
tunate change. Ihave stated above that 
emetics have been recommended for the pw- 
pose of facilitating the dilatation of the ute- 
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nne mouth, under the erroneous idea that 
the vomiting was the cause of the softening 
observed; but that artiticial vomiting induced 
with this view had disappointed the expecta- 
tion of its advocates. Antimony, neverthe- 
less, taken in doses sutticient to keep up a 
feeling of nausea, has been exhibited in these 
cases with marked advantage.” In another 
passage Dr. Ramsbotham repeats that nause- 
ating doses of emetic tartar are of service in 
dilating the os uteri. I agree with his con- 
clusion, but not with the mode in which it is 
arrived at. The action of the uterus on the 
stomach is recognized by him, but not the re- 
ciprocal action of the stomach on the uterus, 
Hence the contrailiction involved in Dr. 
Ramsbotham’s view of the subject. He con- 
siders the idea that vomiting causes dilatation 
to be erroneous, and yet admits that nausea 
is of marked benetit in dilating the os uteri. 
If nausea have the power of dilating the os 
uteri, then emetic substances must per conse- 
uence be a cause of uterine dilatation. The 
Timeulty is solved if we recognize in the ac- 
tion of the two organs what Sir C. Mans- 
field Clark called a double sympathy, in oth- 
er words, a double reflex action; in fact, if 
we believe that irritation of the uterus excites 
nausea and vomiting, and that these, in turn, 
excite the action of the uterus through the 
medium of the spinal marrow. 

Other physicians besides Dr. Ramsbotham 
have testified to the effcct of emetic tartar in 
dilating the os uteri. We may illustrate its 
action on this part by referring to the more 
extensive effects of nausea and vomiting on 
the system. ‘ 

Emetics have been commonly looked on as 
relaxing all the soft tissues, and in this gen- 
eral relaxation the active dilatation of a reflex 
kind which they cause in different parts of 
the body has been completely merged. I be- 
lieve that nausea dilates the os uteri under 
the influence of reflex action, but I further 
believe that a more extended view than this 
may be taken of the action of vomiting, and 
that we may look upon it as the means of 
dilating all the contractile orifices and canals 
of the body in cases where dilatation is re- 
quired. In all irritations of mucous ducts 
and canals, either nausea or vomiting is ex- 
cited, and accompanies the attempt to eject 
the cause of irritation ; or, more properly, 
we may term it a provision for effecting their 
expulsion. In this sense the power of vom- 
iting to dilate the sphincters, or contractile pas- 
sages, assumes the utmost importance ; its 
object being to remove all obstructions from 
the mucous surfaces. It dilates the esopha- 
gus, the cardia, the lips,* the gall-ducts, the 


A This is more particularly seen in the vomiting of 
infants, in which the opening of the mouth in sickness 
1s as clearly n reflex act as its closure in sucking. 


Eustachian tubes, the ureters, the urethra, 
the cervix vesicæ, the sphincter ani, probably 
also the bronchial tubes, and, as I believe the 
os uteri and vagina during labor. All this is 
not evident in ordinary vomiting, because 
some of the parts are closed by voluntary ef- 
fort; but in excessive sickness, or where vo- 
lition is suspended, as in the combination of 
Vomiting with syncope, such an extended ac- 
tion of the spinal system occurs. In vomit- 
ing the cardia and esophagus are always di- 
lated, and F believe that in cases where there 
is no preternatural rigidity, the os uteri is di- 
lated by vomiting in parturition. It is also 
certain that in severe vomiting, and in the 
vomiting of children, the faces and urine are 
sometimes expelled. It is likewise known 
that obstructions of the Eustachian tubes, 
and biliary and renal calculi, are often dislod- 
ged during a fit of vomiting. This has been 
referred to concussion, but it would be more 
physiclogical to attribute it, in great measure, 
to a positive dilatation of these canals. 

Dnaphoresis is a very constant attendant on 
vomiting, and I know that Dr. Marshall Hall 
believes every perspiratory pore to be endow- 
ed with its sphincter, which is relaxed and 
contracted to different causes. According to 
his view the sweating of sickness, or from 
drinking warm fluids, would depend on the 
dilatation, by reflex action of the innumera- 
ble sphincters of the cutaneous surface; and 
the cutis anserina in the cold stage of ague, 
or on the application of cold, would be owing 
to their contraction. 


‘But let it not be supposed that in pursuing 
this train of reasoning I would deny that 
simple relaxation is really caused by vomitin 
and nausea. We know that a strangul 
hernial tumor is sometimes reduced during 
the continuance of nausea, which it was pre- 
viously impossible to reduce; and we know 
that volition is impaired, and the power of 
the voluntary muscles enfeebled by nausea; 
but we are also aware that while the volun- 
tary muscles are thus affected, those concern- 
ed in vomiting under the influence of spinal 
action, are powerfully contracted. On the 
other hand, while the soft tissues and the 
voluntary musclesare relaxed, the sphincters, 
and muscular canals are in a state of positive 
dilatation as long as vomiting or nausea con- 
tinues, 

We are bound to acknowledge the distinc- 
tion between relaxation of the muscles under 
the influence of the cerebrum and the con- 
traction of those under the control of the 
spinal marrow during vomiting. We must 
likewise recognize the difference between pas- 
swe relaxation of the soft tissues generally, 
and the postive dilatation of the sphincters 
under spinal influence, Without admitting 
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such distinctions it is difficult to understand 
the effects of gastric irritation on the uterus 
in prodncing at the same time contraction and 
dilatation. 

There is another subject related to the pre- 
sent which I propose to consider on a future 
occasion. T mean the vascwdar and sensory 
connection between the stomach and the ute- 
rus, particularly in the direction from the 
stomach fo the uterus. This will embrace 
the effects of nauseants and other gastric ex- 
citants in increasing and producing the cata- 
menia; the action of emetics in puerperal 
fever; the power of dyspepsia as a cause of 
dysmenorrhea, amenorrhea, chlorosis, steril- 
ity, abortion, and other important points of a 
practical nature. 

Bolton street, June 7, 1844. 

The subject of the above article will be 
better understood by a reference to the dia- 
gram of the magnetic organization of the 
human system in the last or July number of 
this Journal, as traced by the Rotary Mag- 
netic Machine, in which it will be seen a 
magnetic axis exists between the cerebellum, 
the organ of motion, and the uterus, and the 
stomach and uterus, or a direct magnetic con- 
nection between them, without any regard to 
the spinal nerves. There is also a direct con- 
nection between antagonist muscles, by means 
of magnetic axes, and all these axes are so 
connected as to concentrate their power up- 
on the uterus. There is no other way by 
which such a tremendous power, as is seen 
in many cases, can be made to bear upon the 
uterus. 


Oase of Complicated Ovarian Disease. 


- By Charles Hogg, Esq., M.R. C. 8., Lon. 


Jane Rickets, aged 55, Brick Lane, Old- 
atrect-road, consulted me on the 8th of March, 
1841. She then complained of obtuse pain 
over the whole right hypochondriac region, 
extending to the scapula of the same side; 

ulse feeble ; tongue coated with a brownish 
ur; appetite bad; acidity, with flatulence 
and constipation ; difficulty of breathing on 
exertion, but no fixed pain in the chest, ex- 
cept in the inter scapular region already allu- 
ded to ; complexion sallow, and the general 
health much inpaired ; considerable morbid 
sensibility, On examination the liver felt 


hard and considerably enlarged, painful on 
pressure, In the abdominal region there was 
considerable enlargement, and fluctuation 
was distinctly perceptible. ‘The urine was 
scanty, pale, but sometimes turbid, and depos- 
ting a sediment; a very trifing quantity of 
albumen was discoverable by the ordinary 
tests during the whole course of the disease. 
Her general health, for several years back, 
had been indifferent; she was considered tem- 
perate in her habits. Large doses of extract 
of taraxacum, with sulphate of magnesia and 
tincture of rhubarb, occasionally three grains 
of blue-pill, with five of compound extract of 
colocynth, apparently restored the liver toa 
healthy state. She also took a vapour-bath 
twice a week, The digestive organs regained 
their former vigour; with this her usual 
strength ; both the skin and kidneys performed 
their functions healthily. 

Iodine, in its various preparations, was em- 
ployed, also diuretics, hydragogue cathartics 
&c ; but notwithstanding every effort the wa- 
ter accumulated, and I was compelled to have 
recourse to tapping on the 21st of April of the 
same year On proceeding to the operation 
I found to my surprise, as well as that of 
my inend, Mr. Sparke, who saw the case two 
or three times, a hernia about the size of a 
full-grown child’s head, protruding an inch 
below the umbilicus. It was easily reduci- 
ble after bandaging and twenty-five quarts of 
fluid were drawn of. The consistence of 
this fluid was about that of olive oil, horribly 
oflensive, and of a greenish yellow color. 

I now discovered the existence of what 
the general swelling had prevented me from 
ascertaining earlier, viz; a lobulated tumour 
extending beyond the pelvic into the abdomi- 
nal region ; measuring, as nearly as I could 
estimate, ten inches in length by five or six 
in breadth. It was extremely tender on pres- 
sure, and even on touch, although no pain 
was complained of on repose. 

Moderate antiphlogistic treatment was had 
recourse to, and the vapor bath continued. 
The recovery was rapid, and as she became 
apparently in excellent health and spirits, I 
had begun to hope that permanent good had 
been done. On the 2nd of August, 1841, 
she again requested my attendance ; the ab- 
dominal enlargement was as great as before. 
Twenty-five quarts were again removed, the 
fluid was Jess offensive in smell, consistence, 
and colourthan before. The former treat- 
ment was resumed, with the same effect, that 
is, the general health alone was benefitted ; 
the fluid now secreted more rapidly, which 
obliged me to remove it every fourth or filth 
week, until the number of operations a 
mounted to twenty nine, thus making alto- 
gether one hundred and seventy gallons of 
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fluid which had been abstracted. I have un- 
fortunately mislaid my memorandum of the 
specific gravity. About the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1844, unfavourable symptoms began 
to appear, which were ushered in by alternate 
ngors and hot fits; face flushed; pulse un- 
usnaliy feeble, at times scarcely perceptible; 
she complained now of violent pain in the 
right hip, which did not yield to either gener- 
al or local applications, vomiting, cold pers- 
Pirations, and at last she died on the 8th of 
the present month. 
Examination, Twenty-six Hours after Death 
The body was by no means emaciated ; 
after removing about ten quarts of fluid, the 
abdomen was !aid open. Instead of the usual 
appearance, the omentum presented small 
pieces of greenish fatty matter. No traces of 
inflammation to any extent were observable ; 
the parietal peritonenm was much thickened 
and of a cartilaginous consistence. The liver 
was greatly enlarged, and of a dark-slate 
colour. On an incision being made, there 
pushed out a dark grumo-purulent fluid, 
aving a most offensive smell. The organ 
seemed to have become one extensive abscess, 
but little of its parenchyma remaining. The 
lungs, heart, kidneys, pancreas, spleen, did 
not exhibit any appreciable marks of disease. 
first examination the ovaries, uterus, &c., 
appeared one mass of disease, connected by 
thin membranous bands to the surrounding 
parts. On carefully separating the tumor 
from its adhesions, the uterus and Fallopian 
tubes were found free from disease ; there was 
more vascularity found than in the natural 
and healthy state. The patient was supposed 
to have some disease in the uterus twelve 
months before I saw her, and was treated for 
some time with reference to such disease. 
The tumor itself appeared to be composed 
of cells; their exact structure could not well 
be ascertained, as they seemed as if crushed 
into each other. The diseased ovarian mass 
was very vascular, several of the arteries 
were of considerable calibre; it appeared to 
be about the fourth of the size which it pre- 
sented when noticed after the first tapping. 

I have occupied too much space already to 
make many reflections on the case. I was 
most surprised at the state of the liver ; after 
the first three months I had no reason to sup- 
pose there was much disease existing in that 
organ from the nature of the symptoms. The 
marked provenen in the general health 
and strength led me to suppose that the he- 
patic disease had been overcome. 

Finsbury-place South, March 19, 1844. 


ASTONISHING EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY IN 
commie Hysterica, Locken saw.— The 
e 


following account of the efficacy of this ex- 
traordinary remedy, we should do wrong in 
withholding, though it should never in 
prove effective. We have the account from 
some friends who chanced to be present, and 
saw the patient eating the first meal she had 
taken in five days, a few minutes after the 
spasm had ceased. She had been previously 
nourished by drawing milk thyough the ap- 
ertures of the closed teeth, through which 
the edge of a knife could be passed with the 
greatest difficulty. The young woman was 
thus affected in consequence of exposure to 
cold and fatigue, and was completely recover- 
ed by the Electro Galvanic aparatus applied 
to both anglesof the jaw. The machine had 
not made forty revolutions, when the p 
opened to its full and natural width. e 
learn that it has been successfully applied for 
many nervous diseases of tne eye; also in a 
case of poisoning by laudanum, where two 
entire ounces had been swallowed. In this 
case the patient was revived by the machine, 
and collapsed alternately, ne five hours, 
the intervals becoming shoiter till speech was 
re-established. Curvaiure of the spine has 
also yielded to its power. Indeed its proper 
application is as varied as diseases of gener- 
al debility and irregular nervous action. ft 
was applied by Dr. E. H. Dixon, of 5 Mer- 
cer street. 
N. Y. Jovrnat or ComMERcr, 
September 1, 1844. 


Notx—We saw this case soon after the jaws were 
opened and she had eaten her first meal._—Editor. . 


THE “TRAITEMENT ARABIQUB” 
IN OEBTINATB CASES OP 


SKIN DISEASES. 


By G. M. Dangerfield, M. D., Newport. 


The very remarkable success I observed to 
follow the under-mentioned novel treatment 
in some of the worst and most obstinate ca- 
ses of chronic cutaneous affections in the 
south of France, induces me to make it 
known to the profession through the medi- 
um of Tue Lancet. Most medical men in 
extensive practice can testify as to the obstin- 
acy of certain cutaneous affections, and will 
appreciate any mode of treatment calculated 
to aid them in their endeavours to effect a 
cure when all ordinary means have failed ; 
such, from the few cases 1 have seen, I am 
induced to hope will be the result of the fol- 
lowing treatment if perseveringly carried out. 
[ have hitherto had no opportunity of proving 
its efficacy in this country, but would urge its 
adoption by the profession at large, and par- 
ticularly by those having the advantage of 
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hospital discipline to carry it out, believing it 
to be our duty to investigate the merits of any 
treatment likely to relieve those obstinate ca- 
ses of cutaneous disease which render the 
patient’s life a misery to him, and often defy 
the utmost exertions of our art. 

These means consist in a treatment known 
in France by the name of Trattement Arab- 
ique,—composed of pills, an electuary, a de- 
coction, and a particular diet (dete seche.) 
The pills are the following :— Quicksilver, 
bichloride of mercury, of each halt adrachm ; 
senna, pellatory of Spain, agaric, of each one 
drachm. f 

The bichloride and quicksilver are first 
rubbed together, the vegetable substances are 
then reduced to a very fine powder, and all 
mixed with the mercury, until the globules 
have disappeared; then made into a mass 
with honey, and divided into four or siz grain 
pills. The electuary consists of—Sarsapa- 
rilla root, six ounces; China root (squine,) 
three ounces; dried nut shells, (ecorce de 
noisettes torritices,) one ounce ; cloves, two 
drachme. Reduce all to a fine powder, and 
make an electuary with honey. The decoc- 
tion :—Sursaparilla root, two ounces; water, 
three pints. Boil toa quart, and strain. 

The diet, which particularly appears to in- 
fluence the treatment, consists in the patient 
confining himself for twenty-five, thirty, or 
forty days (seldom more) rigorously to the 
following regimen: avoiding all other sub- 
stances, he shall eat only cakes, biscuits, and 
dried fruits, such as nuts, walnuts, figs, al- 
monds, &c. To drink no fluid of any de- 
scription, except decoction of sarsaparilla 

This severe regimen, however, cannot al- 
ways be enforced in very debilitated subjects ; 
hence in these extreme cases a broiled mut- 
ton-chop may be allowed once a day,but ex- 
perience has shown that this has been rarely 
necessary. The medicines are administered 
in the following manner :— 

A pill is given every night and morning, 
followed by a wineglassful of the decoction ; 
an hour after the pill a drachm of the electu- 
ary, gradually increased to six drachms, is to 
be taken, the decoction being drunk at inter- 
vals during the day. 

The mode of treatment must vary, of 
course, according to the age and temperament 
of the patient, and the intensity and duration 
of the disease. The practitioner must exer- 
cise his own judgment as to augmenting or 
diminishing the dose of the pills, when to 

end or recommence them; in a word, it 
is lor him to modify but not to diverge more 
than possible from the rules laid down until 
the disease is removed. 

There is one remark I would make relative 
to the pills, as the cause of their requiring the 
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constant attention of the practitioner depends 
upon their producing frequently, sooner or 
later, salivation. It has been remarked that 
this etlect commonly depends upon their be- 
ing recently prepared, and that when they 
have been made two or three months, such 
accidents rarely take place. This depends 
doubtless upon the constant contact of the 
bichloride with the quicksilver and other in- 
gredients, it becomes moditied in its chemical 
conditon, and loses more or less its corrosive 
qualities, and hence is more adapted for its 
present application. 

My sole object in bringing this treatment 
before the profession is a desire to hear of its 
merits being put to the test of experience. 
In the few cases in which I have seen it em- 
ployed (cases of macula syphiliuce, syphil- 
itical psoriasis, idiopathic chronic eczema, 
psoriasis) it was singularly successful, after 
the ordinary remedies bad failed, and [ may 
remark that it has now stood the test of a 
considerable number of cases of the most 
obstinate and inveterate character in the hos- 
pitals of Montpellier and Marseilles. The 
most singular part of it is, that in some ca- 
ses of syphilitic psoriasis, where mercury 
pushed to salivation, decoction of the woods, 
mercurial bath, nitric acid lotions, &«., bad 
been administered without permanent benefit, 
the employment of the trarement Arabique 
was successful, and that in the short space of 
four or five weeks, These are points for 
reflection, and it will be for experience to de- 
termine how far the withdrawal of all fluids 
from the diet, with the exception of decoction 
of sarsaparilla, can influence the action of 
the preparations of mercury, for these cases 
had a syphilitic origin, and mercury had been 
given previously a fair trial. Again, what 
is the modus operandi in those cases where 
no syphilitic taint exists? and it has beea 
found as serviceable in those as in the former. 
The humoral pathologist may account for it 
by arguing that the action of the skin will be 
modified by the quantity of the circulating 
fluid being diminished, on the principle that 
a supply of fluid to the blood is necess® 
Ty to exudation, &c.; and “those who have 
dined ott dry food or laboured in the tropics 
will, perhaps, admit of both force and tru 
in the remark.” To diminish the blood and 
alter its constituents are decidedly depletory 
acts, and thus local inflammatory action may 
be removed; and the diaphoretic acuon 0 
the sarsaparilla, &., may equalise the hu- 
moral distribution, and thus tend to restore @ 
healthy action of all the functions. Merca- 
ry, it 18 true, excites certain secretions, but 
modifying morbid ones restores the balance, 
and both subsiding together, health and nat- 
ural actions are restored, Without attempt 
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and its immediate consequences or effects.— 
With a view to this important object, the fol- 
lowing communications are placed at the 
tion of Tye Lancet; and, although the 
ground which we shall have to traverse is, as 
will be apparent, rather extensive, and rich 
beside» in topics of no ordinary interest, still 
I hope not to trespass too largely on the val- 
gale space of that journal. 

emory, as is perfectly clear, feiss not 
exclusively to the menial OF intellectual con- 
stitution of man; it exhibits itself, also, in 
some degree, in many, very many, of the 
lower animals, influencing, or guiding and 
controlling their actions to an extent little 
short, probably, of that of the power of in- 
stinct itself. 

With reference to all the higher species of 
animals, the indications of the influence of 
memory are numerous, indeed, and most un- 
equivocal ; and it may be stated here, gene- 
rally, that in them, equally as in ourselves, 
it constitutes the main-spring of all those ac- 
tions that have conventionally been denomi- 
nated inlelligential, But, in regard to the 
more humble and essentially instinctive of- 
ders and tribes of creature life, the existence 
and active play of tnis faculty, as evidenced 
in certain of their actions, has, tacitly at 
least, been hitherto altogether denied, though 
as I am disposed to think, quite erroneously. 
{n a word, as a source or principle of action 
both in vertebrated and invertebrated animals 
the influence of memory, directly or indirect- 
ly, through processes of comparison and 
combinat.on, has been hitherto either wholl 
overlooked, or only casually and ineidental- 
ly adverted to in explanation; and by no 
one, so far as I am acquainted, has the ques- 
tion received that degree of attention which 
its importance most undoubtedly demands. 

The different sources, or principles of ac- 
tion in animals, we have just now indicated, 
and it will be seen that they naturally divide 
themeelves into instinctive and non-instinctive 
Of the latter, it has been equally observed, 
that memory is either the sole spring or agent, 
or the chief and indispensable actuating pow- 
er, or rather element of those composite prin- 
ciples and feelings which constitute the 
source of numberless and infinitely varied 
actions, habitual or incidental, in many diff- 
erent genera and tribes of the lower orders 
of creation. ' 

It may be as well, then, briefly to advert, 
in the commencement, to those actions which 
are the result, not of memory per se, but of 
mental or intellectual processes necessarily 
involving aon’ of this cheats om : 
degree, and they may not inappropri 
viewed here under the tevere bead of 
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ing, however, to explain the operation, leav- 
ing that to an abler pen, I place the matter in 
the hands of the profession, trusting that 
some one may have the means ere long of 
confirming or removing the favourable opin- 
ion I have formed of its merits. 


MEMORY: 

Hts Influence and Importance asa source of 
acion in animals. 

By J. Johnson Kelso, M. D., Lisburn. 


Besides the influence of memory as a 
source of action in animals, the consideration 
of which is here more immediately to engage 
us, there are very obviously and distinctly 
these other influences in addition :— 

1. Instinct; 

2. Intellectual action, or ratiocination ; 

3. Meptal feeling, or emotion. . 

Of these latter sources, or principles of ac- 
üon, instinct only, as we shall find, is entire- 

ly independent of an exercise of memory in 
reference to prior sensations or impressions. 
Therefore, when in addition to the direct and 
unequivocal influence of memory, whose ex- 
tensive diffusion through the animal! kingdom 
we shall, it is hoped, be able satisfactorily to 
establish, we take into account its indirect 
influence, as manifested through processes of 
intellectual action, or a species of reasoning 
and mental feeling or emotion, the vast im- 
pertance of this faculty, as a stimulant and 
guide of action in many different genera and 
tribes of animals, at once discloses itself, 
challenging very forcibly detailed inquiry and 
exposition. It is certainly only consistent 
with ordinary correctness to refer phenomena 
to their proper causes, and this equality in 
the psychical and in the physical world. — 
But certain it is that almost all recent wrters 
on instinct, of any degree of celebrity, have 
referred many phenomena to this peculiar in- 
fluence, which more or less evidently pertain 
to an operation of memory, or the intellectu- 
ality of the animals ; this, undoubtedly, is an 
error which imperatively calls for correction, 
at least as far as may be. Hence, in order 
to place the subject in a proper light, to dis- 
tinguish those actions which are the result of 
memory from those that belong to instinct,— 
ia a word, to eliminate, as far as practicable, 
trath from error. it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to go somewhat largely into details ;—to 
teview not only the phenomena of memory in 
i and those active mental manifesta- 
tions connected with their nature, involving, 
as an essential condition, an exercise of this 
faculty, but also the principle of instinct itself, 
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ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


That there are many different species of 
the lower orders whici. habitually will and 
perform many actions that are admirably sui- 
ted to the attainment of certain ends,—and 
these often remote and obscure, and known 
to us only by repeated observation, or experi- 
ence and reflection, and reasoning on the in- 
ductive principle,—is a proposition the cor- 
tectness of which there ate tew, now-a-days, 
who would be disposed seriously to call in 
question. And as actions of this kind can 
never, with any pretensions to common accu- 
racy, be considered as at al! pertaining to the 
power either of instinct, or of memory per se, 
—far less, certainly, to mental feeling or e- 
motion,—they have, very correctly, been re- 
ferred to processes of intellectual action or 
rationality ; implying equally an exercise of 
these essential powers or elements of reason 
—comparison and combination, and memory 
or recollection of previously experienced sen- 
sations, or acquired perceptions. 

It was, as is well known, the opinion of 
both Descartes and Butlon, that animals are 
nothing more than automata—mere pieces of 
artificial mechanism, insensible equally to 

leasure and to pain, and incapable of internal 

eelings or emotions, as well, of course, as 

processes of ratiocination, implying an exer- 
cise of several distinct mental taculties—akin 
to those of which we are susceptible ourselves, 
If this were the case, the objects of creation 
would for ever remain a dark and unfathom- 
able mystery. But the very reverse happens 
to be the fact. I shall, | feel persuaded, be 
able satisfactorily to demonstrate that the vast 
majority of animals are suceptible, in some 
degree, not only of the common feeling of 
enjoyment, but of several distinct mental 
feelmgs, or emotions, analogous to those 
which agreeably or disagreeably influence 
ourselves. I cannot, too, but think myself 
capable of establishing, quite clearly, the 
fact of many animals of different orders, 
genera and species, being influenced and gui- 
in their actions to an extent not general- 

ly known or conceded through an operation 
of memory in reference to prior sensations 
or impressions, felt and remembered. Fur- 
ther, I shall be able, I feel convinced, satis- 
factorily to show that many animals of all 
the higher orders and classes are possessed, 
in addition, generally, to great natural saya- 
city, of limited powers of reasoning from 
premises to a conclusion. [t is the consider- 
ation and illustration of the latter highly in- 
teresting and important question to which, 
with permission, we now propose to turn; 
and, commencing with insects, the ants may 
be first noticed as furnishing us with some 


unequivocal indications of the influence not 
only of strong natural sagacity, but apparent- 
ly of a degree of intelligence and memory. 

I may here drop the subject for the present 
and, with permission, will resume it in an 
early publication. 

Lisburn, April 29, 1844. 


Physometra or Tympanitis of the Uterus. 


MM. Stoltz and Naegele. two of the most 
celebrated practitioners in the diseases of fe- 
males of the piesent day, at the medical 
congress held at Strasbourg, 1842, expressed 
their belief that tympanitis of the uterus was 
impossible, and that the alleged cases of its 
occurrence were apocryphal. M. Lisfrane 
has seen several cases in which physometra 
was caused by the decomposition of extrane- 
ous matter included in the uterus. In one of 
these cases the womb extended three inches 
above the pubes, and occupied nearly the 
whole transverse diameter of the bypogas- 
trium ; on examining the uterus with the fin- 
ger in the vagina, the other being applied on 
the hvpogastrium, he felt a tumour of extra- 
ordinary elasticity; during the manipulation 
the neck of the uterus suddenly dilated, a 
volume of gas escaped with considerable 
noise, and the abdomen resumed its natural 
size; the uterus, however, remained slight! 
dilated, and at short intervals audibly expell- 
ed portions of air. After the lapse of a 
few days a fleshy mole was expelled. M. 
Lisfrane argues, that as the mucous mem- 
brane of the intestinal canal indisputably of- 
ten secretes air, it is unreasonable to deny 
that the lining membrane of the uterus may 
also do the same ; and in answer to the objec- 
tion, that any gas generated in the womb 
when its cervix is not mechanically obstruct- 
ed must escape, he observes, that every sur- 
geon who has had much experience 1m ex- 
amining the uterus must have often observ 
the remarkable facility which the inferior of- 
ifice of the uterus contracta.” 

The reviewer remarks that M. Lisfrane 
dees not appear to have seen any case M 
which the tympanitis was purely dynamt, 
that is independent of the presence of an eX- 
traneous substance in the womb. He refers 
to a case, however, which is perfectly satis- 
factory on this point. In this instance, du- 
ing three years, gas had been freely genera- 
ted, thongh there had been no evidence of the 
presence of any other foreign body m the 
womb. The abdomen became at certun n- 
tervals distended and returned, on the expul- 
sion of the gas, to its former size—Brtt 
and Foreign Review. 
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Bxtirpation of the Uterus by Ligature. 

Two cases of this formidable operation 
have been recently recorded, one by Dr. Es- 
selman, in an American journal, quoted in 
the Medical Gazette ; the other by Dr. Too- 
good, in the Provincial Journal. The first 
‘was the case of a married lady who had la- 
boured under disease of the womb from the 
date of her first confinement, twelve years 
previously. It was finally determined to re- 
move a polypus like tumour which was 
found occupying the vagina. A ligature was 
applied and tightened every morning, for 
eighteen days, at which time the tumour came 
away, and, to the surprise of her physician, 
instead of a polypus, proved to be the uterus 
jtself, much reduced in size by ulceration 

and strangulation. ; 

The patient, thus accidentally deprived of 
her womb, did well; at each monthly period, 
however, she suffered from cerebral conges- 
tion. 

The case related by Dr. Toogood was that 
of a single lady who had sutlered for many 

years from what was called a prolapsus of 
the uterus. It was ultimately found impos- 
sible to give the patient relief by the usual 
remedies, and “a careful examination having 
shown that the neck of this large mass, as it 
entered the vagina, rather diminished in size,” 
it was resolved to remove the whole. 

“The mass removed was about two pounds 
weight, the shape of the uterus, but its struc- 
ture much altered in character, the cavity 
being quite obliterated, and the os uteri be- 
come almost cartilaginous.” The patient re- 
covered, and “on examination no uterus 
could be discovered,” nevertheless, the his- 
tory of the case and the description of the 
mass removed, excites some suspicion as to 
its nature. i 

We should hesitate before recieving “ it as 
an additional example of the safety and pro- 
priety of removing the uterus under certan 
circumstances,” ` 


REMBDIES FOR NEURALGIA. 
By R. H. Allnatt, M.D., MA, F.B A., &c. 


Ix reference to a notice of mine, which ap- 
some time since in THE Lancet, of 
certain “Remedies for Neuralgia,” Mr. Chip- 
pendale has courteously mentioned two cases, 
which he states to have been successfully 
treated by the application of the infusion of 
tobacco ; and, he adds, “it appears to me that 
an extract might be prepared from tobacco, 
which, being mixed with simple cerate, would 
be a convenient form for frictions.” 
In the category of antagonist “unsuccess- 
ful remedies,” recorded by me in my work on 
“Tie Doulourenx,” I find a mention of this 
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extract; and I also find that tobacco, in all 
1s forms and modes of preparation,—its cata- 
plasms of dred leaves, tincture, infusion, ex- 
tract,—have all been resorted to, at different 
periods, by the despairing practitioner. 

The potassio-tartrate of antimony, also 
mentioned by Mr. Chippendale, has been 
often tried, and almost as frequently rejected 
as useless. Dr. Scott was the first, 1 believe, 
to propound this remedy,—upon what princi- 
ple it would be difficult to conjecture; and 
Magri, following the wake of an empirical 
practice, applied compresses moistened with 
a strong solution of tartarised antimony, un- 
til redness, approaching to pustulation, had 
been produced. These two agents, 
Chippendale has cited as having been sim- 
ultaneously employed; the example, I can 
assure him, is by no means an isolated one; 
and I cannot but congratulate him for repu- 
diating the doctrines which would enforce 
the adoption of such heterogeneous, conflict- 
ing elements in combination. 

In sober truth, tobacco was designed for a 
far less noble purpose than the cure of neu- 
ralgia, and Mr. Chippendale will, I am sure, 
pardon me for stating, that I rather doubt 
whether or not the cases to which he has 
alluded were, ipso facto, anything more than 
neuralgia notha, or a spurious kind of rheu- 
matictic. [can hardly persuade myself that 
the peripheral pangs of true ganglionic irrita- 
tion can be appeased by any measure that 
falls short of at once striking at the root and 
origin of the evil. 

Having now encountered a vast variety of 
these maladies in all their phases, in their va- 
rious complications, and in all stages of their 
manifestations, from the functional forn of a 
few day’s growth, to the hideous organic va- 
riety of thirty years; and having, as far as 
these opportunities have enabled me, search- 
ed diligently into matters connected with their 
history, past and present, and traced the rise 
and progress of the accompanying pathogno- 
monic symptoms, I have little hesitation in 
expressing a decided conviction of the truth 
of the following propositions :— 

1. That peripheral neuralgia never occurs 
as a primary idiopathic affection, but that 
(independent of organic disease,) its invaria- 
ble source may be ascrived to irritation of the 
ganglionic centres, 

2. That this condition is transmitted by di- 
rect cominunication, irrespective of the laws 
of “sympathy.” 

3. That (functional) tic is an affection pe- 
culiarly amenable to constitutional treatment. 

4. That local applications, whether seda- 
tive or stimulating, anodyne or destructive, 
are Dr frequently detrimental than sanative 
in their operation. 
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Dr. Copland, in the last number of his 
«Dictionary of Practica Medicine,” a work 
which has been applauded by the unanimous 
voice of the whole profession, states that 
“Sir Charles Bell and Dr. Allnatt have prais- 
ed the decided exhibition of croton oil asa 
purgative,” in cases of neuralgia. A few 
words will suffice to explain upon what prin- 
ciple I have recommended the adoption of 
this agent. 

I do not, in the majority of instances, em- 
ploy croton oil uncombined, or with a view 
to obtain its purgative effects. In fact, so 
minute and subdivided are the doses requisite 
to ensure its remedial action, as to preclude 
ea hea the idea that its salutary operation 
resides in the power it possesses of produc- 
ing catharsis. Croton oil 1s a specific purga- 
tive; that is, its properties are equally man- 
ifested whether externally applied on an ab- 
sorbing surface laid over the abdomen in the 
form of a cataplasm, or exhibited internally. 
The active principle—the tigline—is absorb- 
ed, and is carried by the circulating mass of 
the blood into direct contact with the disor- 
dered tissues. Its modus operand: is still a 


mystery. 


ABSURDITIBS OF THE FAOULTY. 

We have before stated that one of the 
chief objects in establishing this Journal was 
to expose and correct the errors in medical 
science, which a long course of prescription 
seems to have sanctioned as if incontroverti- 
ble. i 

These errors pervade all the branches of 
medical science, while the number in each, 
and the extent to which they are carned, are 
almost incredible. One of the mostcommon 
subjects of misrepresentation, is as to the 
nature of the simplest functions in animal 
physiology. We have a delectable specimen 
of the ignorance and folly, which charac- 
terize a class of men, profesing to be learn- 
ed, to base every thing upon unerring facts, 
and to reason in strict conformity with the 
principles of inductive philosophy, in the 
little article of. which this notice is introduc- 
tory. Though taken from one of the most 
respectable Journals of Medicine, a greater 
absurdity was never uttered in the name of 
science. 

To call the effete matters which are habit- 
ually thrown off from the emunctories of the 
human system, animal secretions, is a per- 


version of language, which the common sense 
of every reflecting man, would prevent his 
using. Every one knows that secretion and 
excretion are very different terms, and imply 
very different duties. 


The merest tyro in physiology, is aware 


that the former is a result of the function of 
the lymphatics, that through it the fabulum 
of life is supplied, and that its products are 
invariably transmitted to the heart, and thence 
into the general circulations. The excretions 
are, so to speak, the debris of the general 
man; they are the portions of the system, 
which, having fulfilled their duties are thrown 
off as excrementitious. 
tween these two functions, is so simple and 
obvious that every pretender to scientific 
knowledge ought to recognize it at a glance ; 
and yet we see medical writers, and medical 
teachers, as the Professors in our Colleges, 
in the constant practice of confounding 
them as if they were one and the same. 


The distinction be- 


The error in this instance, is not one of 


very great importance ; and we only allude to 
it as illustrative of the absurdities, which 
those accustomed to copy their opinions from 
authority are prone to fall into. The doe- 
trine of the equal powers of repulsion and 
attraction, in animal, as in all other matter, 
which we have taught for many years, 
would if generally known, prevent the com- 
mission of such errors. 

ON MUCOUS MEMBRANES AND THEIR SECRETION 


Mucous is found, on microscopic exami- 
nation, to be composed of a viscid stringy 
fluid, and of a solid matter, that consiste 
chiefly of shreds of the epithelium. It is 
sometimes acid, and at other times alkaline, 
Donne distinguishes three kinds of mucous 
membranes :—1. Those that are analogous 
to the skin, which furnish a frothy acid se- 
cretion ; for example, the lining of the vagi- 
na. These acid mucous membranes, whic! 
our author calls false, never exhibit any Yi- 
bratory cilia on their surface. 2. Trvemt- 
cous membranes—as that of the bronchi— 
which secrete a fluid that possesses alkaline 
properties, is viscid, and contains mucous 
globules: these are supplied with vibratory 
cilia. 8. Intermediate mucous membranes, 
which secrete a mixed kind of mucous: 
this kind are those which exist around 
orifices of the mouth, nose, anus. &c.—Med. 
Chir. Review. 
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NOTICE. 


This number completes the First Volume of this Journal, and it is 
consequently accompanied with an Index. The commendations of the 
course we have pursued in conducting it, from many of the most distin- 
guished men of the profession, who have become tired and ashamed of 
the old visionary theories and practice of the schools, and the patronage 
which has been extended to it, has encouraged us to publish another 
Volume, quarterly, the first number of which will be out on the First of 
January next. 


The introduction of the Rotary Magnetic Machine, in the duodynam- 
ic treatment of diseases, has marked a new era in the practice of physic 
and surgery. We have sold more than a hundred of these. machines to 
physicians during the [last three months, and we shall be pleased to re 
ceive from those who are using them, any information that may be new 
and useful in the use of these instruments, for the next and succeeding 


numbers. E 
H. H. SHERWOOD, M. D. 
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